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ANNED 


DOD  JYIANUAL 
for  the  ARMY 


It's  a  virtual  oiirvclopnlia  of  hrlpful 
inforinatioii  about  caiiiUMl  footls.  It  tolls 
liow  thoy'ro  proparod  aiul  caiiuod,  jiives 
tlioir  nutritive  values  and  eoiiiinon  uses, 
deserihes  the  best  methods  of  handling 
ami  storing  them,  ft  also  eontains  time- 
saving  eharts  to  «leteriniue  average  serv¬ 
ings  and  eost  per  serving  of  all  eanned 
foods  a|)pearing  on  the  .\rniy  Suh- 
sistenee  list. 

tribute  to  the  value  and  need  for 
such  a  hook  was  demonstrated  by  a 
recpiest  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
that  enough  eopies  he  printed  to  pro¬ 
vide  eaeh  Mess  Sergeant,  Commissary 
Ollicer  and  student  at  schools  for  bakers 
and  eooks,  with  a  copy. 

American  Can  Company  is  partieu- 
larly  proud  of  this  new  and  important 
atldition  to  its  long  list  of  booklets 
designed  to  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  foods  you  pack. 


WITH  (;  \\\Ki)  I'ooDStlestined  to  play 
anever-inereasing  |»art  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  onrarmt'd  forces,  manv  thousands 
of  soldiers  unfamiliar  with  canned  foods 
will  he  called  upon  to  huv.  handle, 
stort*.  and  cook  these  products. 

d  o  help  the  Army  train  men  for  these 
important  iluties,  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  with  the  eo-o|)erat ion  of  the 
(Inartermaster  Corps,  has  completed 
a  carefully  prepar«‘il.  eomjtrehensive 
'’Canneil  Food  Manual*’. 


^AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY^ 

2  30  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


^1  ner 
Poiuer 
Plants 


I  |M  A  C  H  I  N  E  C  0.|_U 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

Establi'shtd  7880  •  Incorporated  1924 

GREEN  PEA  HULLING  SPECIALISTS 


Ja/C£  DRAIN- 


PLUNGER  I 
ADJUSTMENT^ 


TOMATOES  and 
CUT  STRING  BEANS 


For  filling  whole  tomatoes 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  without 
crushing 

Larger  hopper  and  longer  shaker.  Fills 
more  whole  and  even 

Large  juice  pan — Double  valve  juicer 

Soon  pays  for  itself  in  labor  saved  over 
hand  fill 

Capacity  up  to  180  cans  per  minute 

Also  make  a  7  pocket  Filler  for  tom¬ 
atoes  and  cut  string  beans. 

Prices  on  request 


Illustration  with  sheet  metal  housing. 

Slide  rails  for  belt  take-up  not  shown. 

They  are  especially  engineered  to 
meet  every  requirement  for  Viner 
Drive.  Standard  sizes  for  driving 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  viners. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO 
Salem,  New  Jersey 
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NDIANA  FINISHERS  will  enable  you  to 

tETTER  MEET  YOUR  1942  REQUIREMENTS 


Meet  Your  Needs  for  High  Capacity  and  Complete  Dependability 
at  Peak  Production  Performance,  , Giving  Product  a  Smooth  Velvety 
Texture  .  .  .  Saves  Cleaning  Time  .  .  .  Perfect  Sanitation  Easy 


'rhe  hook  type  frame  construction  of 
Indiana  Paddle  Finishers  permits  quick 
and  easy  removal  of  two-piece  screen, 
opening  every  part  of  machines  for 
thorough  cleaning.  Screens  can  be 
changed  instantly. 


ficiency,  the  fine  texture  and  appearance  of  the  product, 
and  its  completely  sanitary  construction.  It  is  ruggedly 
built  to  stand  up  under  the  strain  of  peak  production 
loads  and  give  a  long  life  of  service  with  little  or  no  main¬ 
tenance  cost.  Like  Indiana  Pulpers,  Indiana  Paddle 
Finishers  operate  on  less  horsepower  than  other  machines 
of  comparable  size. 

The  improved  Brush  Finisher,  available  in  strong  cast 
iron  and  steel  frame — altogether  modern  and  sanitary  — is 
especially  desirable  for  finishing  soups,  chili  con  came 
and  other  heavily  spiced  products. 


•  For  the  finishing  operation,  Langsenkamp  offers  a  line 
of  highly  efficient,  high  production  units.  The  Indiana 
Paddle  Finisher,  in  two  sizes,  is  the  preferred  machine  for 
most  finishing  operations,  because  of  its  capacity,  its  ef- 


For 

Your  ^ 
Protection! 


Indiana  Finishers  may 
be  had  with  Float  Ball 
Feed  Control  as  initial 
equipment.  This  con¬ 
trol  prevents  waste  of 
product  by  automatic¬ 
ally  cuttingWf  feed  and 
preventing  overflow 
when  underpan  fills  to 
a  certain  predetermin¬ 
ed  height.  Saves  time, 
too. 


The  Langsenkamp  3-Way  // 

live  is  a  practical,  time-sav-  \j 

:,  money-saving  installa-  m 

ill.  Supplies  positive  con-  -«»——■ 

1  of  tank  contents  from 
point.  Absolute  assur- 
c  against  loss  of  product 
r'oiigh  error  or  carelessness. 
vents  back  pressure  in  line 
‘'iller  from  loosening  outlet 
1  letting  unfinished  pro- 
t  seej)  into  finished  product  being  filled.  Fi- 
es  show;  (1)  Ports  closed,  tank  sealed;  (2) 
•t  to  drain  open,  port  to  finisher  closed;  (3) 
rt  to  finisher  open,  jiort  to  drain  closed.  Two 
es  available  for  installing  in  ’  ’ 


★  See  new  revised  Langsenkamp  Catalog  for  complete 
line  of  equipment — everything  in  the  way!  of  canner  s 
equipment  and  supplies.  Copy  on  request  .  .  .  Place 
vour  orders  for  equipment  now.  This  is  essential  to 


old  tanks. 


H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 


Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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BOSS  pattern-maker  Clarence  Stone  is  a 
•  whiz  when  it  comes  to  this  very  special 
kind  of  studying.  Above,  you  see  him  making 
a  last,  careful  check  on  a  pattern.  His  “O.K.” 
sends  it  down  the  production  line,  from 
department  to  department.  Into  action  go 
the  vast  facilities  of  the  Syracuse  Machine 
Shop  as  new  parts  are  made  from  Stoney’s 
pattern.  Every  part  must  be  ground  to 
micrometer  perfection,  must  be  the  exact 
duplicate,  in  metal,  of  the  original  pattern. 

Twenty-eight  years  is  Clarence  Stone’s 
record  with  Continental.  For  twenty-eight 
years  he  has  been  doing  precision  jobs  and 
doing  them  right. 


In  other  departments  are  other  men,  every 
one  long  in  experience  with  Continental. 
These  men  supervise  and  execute  with 
scientific  precision  the  thousands  of  tiny  steps 
in  machinery  manufacture.  Their  lives  are 
devoted  to  the  endless  task  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  your  machines.  Their  abilities 
combine  with  the  balance  of  Continental’s 
organization  to  give  you  the  finest  in  cans 
plus  the  fastest  and  most  economical  of 
canning  machinery. 

We’re  mighty  proud  of  our  men,  our 
equipment  and  our  products.  They’re  “at 
your  service.’’  Put  them  to  work  on  your 
problems  today. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


Gleanings — when  we  wrote  that  heading  we 
thought  the  best  thing  we  could  do  for  you 
would  be  to  answer  some  of  the  many  questions 
in  your  mind,  as  gleaned  from  the  orders  coming  out 
of  Washington.  Far  better  than  just  a  lot  of  editorial 
chatter. 

But  before  starting  that  dangerous  undertaking, 
bristling  as  it  is  with  innumerable  questions,  let  us  of¬ 
fer  a  prayer  for  help  for  the  “boys”  in  the  saddle  at 
Washington,  and  who  have  the  thankless  job  of  trying 
to  stretch  the  limited  supplies  into  the  best  possible 
use,  and  yet  satisfy  everybody.  Remember  the  list 
covers  about  everything,  we  were  going  to  say  in  com¬ 
merce  and  manufacture,  but  it  goes  back  further  even 
than  that.  It  goes  back  to  the  growers,  and  the  things 
upon  the  farm,  and  from  there  on  up,  leaving  out  no 
one.  How  would  YOU  like  the  job  of  deciding  what  is 
imperative,  slightly  less  important,  important,  indi¬ 
rectly  important  only,  and  unimportant ;  and  then  the 
terrific  job  of  parceling  out  to  each  one  the  proper 
proportion  of  the  stocks  on  hand  or  in  sight?  And  not 
only  that  but  all  the  ramifications  set  up  by  these  ac¬ 
tions,  commercially  and  financially;  and  again,  the 
checking  down  to  the  last  pound  or  inch  the  use  of  as¬ 
signed  materials,  so  that  the  slickers  will  not  be  found 
“getting  away”  with  more  than  they  have  a  right  to, 
and  the  setting  up  of  the  endless  records  necessary, 
since  certainly  such  important  matters  cannot  be  left 
to  memory.  Very  nice  to  think  that  Mr.  Donald  Nelson 
can  set  up  a  system  that  will  work  automatically,  be 
fool-proof  and  crook-proof,  but  don’t  forget  we  are 
dealing  with  human  nature,  and  that  man  cannot  be 
geared  like  a  machine  and  always  do  just  what  was 
intended,  that  much  and  no  more.  Deliberate  falsifi¬ 
cation  can  be  left  out  of  the  picture  and  there  will  re¬ 
main  enough  human  errors  to  make  more  trouble  and 
complaint  than  you  or  I  would  stand  for,  even  for  one 
day.  So  be  charitable;  credit  them  with  the  best  of 
in^  'ntions,  as  is  their  due;  and  be  patient  until  the 
se  thing  pot  simmers  down,  when  the  further  regula- 
tir  is  or  changes  which  experience  has  shown  needed, 
ar  announced.  The  job  is  the  greatest  our  country 
ev  r  faced,  and  they  are  doing  it  better  than  it  was 
e\  r  done  before,  and  it  will  get  better  as  time  moves 
or 

listakes?  Of  course  there  are  mistakes  with  such 
a  ige  job,  and  so  many  men  and  minds,  and  helpers, 
bi  they  are  honest  mistakes,  not  deliberate,  and  it 
w  lid  be  fair  to  say  that  they  are  mistakes  of  judg- 
rr.  it.  Don’t  you  suppose  they  would  rather  that  every¬ 


thing  was  just  right,  so  that  they  would  not  have  to  do 
it  over  again,  when  every  man  down  there  is  trying  to 
do  ten  times  as  much  as  any  man  ought  ever  be  asked 
to  do? 

So  hold  back  your  yelp,  save  your  ruffled  tempers 
and  you  will  find  the  mistakes  will  be  corrected  in  good 
time,  if  it  is  a  mistake. 

CANS — This  question  probably  agitates  more  men 
than  anything  else,  and  particularly  those  who  were 
hardest  hit.  But  now  we  notice  that  the  bean  growers 
have  put  in  a  protest  against  the  banning  of  baked 
beans  because  30  to  50  per  cent  of  Michigan’s  bean 
crop  went  into  this  style  of  food.  And  that  is  only  one 
State. 

The  sauer  kraut  packers  likewise  have  appealed  to 
the  War  Production  Board  on  the  basis  that  this  very 
healthful  food  will  be  mortally  hurt  if  canning  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  All  of  us  can  recognize  the  weight  of  these 
protests  on  these  two  great  canned  food  products;  but 
all  these  packers  may  rest  assured  that  if  there  be  any 
way  to  take  down  the  bars,  even  to  a  limited  extent, 
it  will  be  done.  And  it  will  be  done  as  soon  as  they 
can  see  more  clearly  the  entire  picture  of  this  tin  saving 
effort. 

Likewise  the  question  of  using  cans  now  in  stock,  or 
lithographed  in  the  course  of  manufacture, — and  this 
goes  down  to  a  long  line  of  tinware  outside  of  what  we 
speak  of  as  cans, — and  already  they  are  stating  that 
permission  will  be  granted  to  take  in  and  to  use  such 
stocks ;  but  that  application  must  first  be  made,  and  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  number,  sizes,  and  use 
given. 

One  order  just  at  hand  may  make  you  raise  your  eye¬ 
brows,  and  incidentally  cause  some  manufacturers  to 
wonder  how  they  can  produce  enough  little  hand  seam¬ 
ing  machines  to  meet  the  emergency.  It  reads : 

WAR  PRODUCTION  BOARD 
Division  of  Industry  Operations 

Deliveries  of  tin  cans  for  home  or  institutional  canning  pur¬ 
poses  are  not  barred  by  provisions  of  General  Preference  Order 
M-81,  according  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  WPB  Containers 
Branch  today  in  answer  to  numerous  questions  on  this  point. 

Manufacturers  are  permitted  to  sell  home-canning  type  cans 
to  hardware  stores  and  other  distributors  buying  for  re-sale  to 
home  or  institutional  canners,  the  Branch  said. 

Restrictions  in  the  order  on  purchases  by  commercial  canners 
are  inapplicable  to  home  canners,  it  was  pointed  out,  since  the 
order  classifies  “canners”  as  those  packing  for  re-sale. 

An  increase  in  home  canning  this  year  is  desirable  in  order 
to  lift  some  of  the  pressure  on  commercial  canners,  the  branch 
added.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  hopes  to  raise  home 
canning  to  a  level  about  100  per  cent  above  1941. 
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The  number  of  cans  required  for  home  and  institutional  pur¬ 
poses  this  season  is  not  likely  to  exceed  50,000,000.  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  this  amount  will  require  about  100  tons  of  tin,  it  was 
estimated. 

And  in  this  connection: 

A.  E.  Bowman,  Chief  of  the  Sugar  Section  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  assured  housewives  that  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  have  sugar  available  this  sum¬ 
mer  for  home  canning. 

“In  our  monthly  allocations  of  refined  sugar  we  are 
taking  into  account  the  sugar  that  will  be  needed  for 
home  canning,”  Mr.  Bowman  said. 

“While  the  supply  may  be  somewhat  limited,  just  as 
the  supply  for  daily  consumption  is  already  limited, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  housewives  to  can  what 
they  need.” 

CONVERTING  TO  WAR  PRODUCTION— This  is 
a  job  which  we  hope  everyone  of  you  is  taking  seri¬ 
ously  to  heart.  Many  have  four  to  six  months  ahead 
of  them  before  their  active  season.  There  is  no  desire 
to  tear  down  your  canning  plant;  but  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  set  aside  the  cannery  equipment,  the  machines, 
and  to  use  the  balance  of  the  plant  to  great  advantage. 
Every  day  counts  now  as  we  cannot  possibly  wholly 
realize ;  but  a  year  from  now  everyone  of  us  may  wish 
that  we  could  have  forseen  and  we  would  have  gotten 
in  somewhere  that  we  could  fit.  With  subs  sinking  our 
ships  off  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  bombarding  our  Pa¬ 
cific  coast,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  realize  that  war  is  on 
our  shores,  and  it  may  be  in  the  heart  of  our  country 
before  you  begin  canning.  They  need  so  many  things 
— things  which  you  cannot  imagine  nor  we  tell  you 
about,  that  there  must  be  many  that  you  could  take  on 
and  help  out,  without  hindering  your  very  particular 
job  of  producing  canned  foods.  If  you  take  this  as  a 
task  you  will  find  the  answer,  and  be  mighty  glad  you 
did.  And  of  course  this  applies  to  the  machine  shops, 
and  all  other  forms  of  production  in  our  industry. 

“Of  3,717  applications  received  up  to  February  19,  2,555  had 
been  approved,  303  were  denied,  and  the  rest  were  pending  or 
in  process.  The  average  application  is  processed  and  approved 
or  denied  within  10  to  12  days.  Most  of  those  which  have  been 
pending  more  than  two  weeks  have  required  additional  infor¬ 
mation  or  special  consideration  by  one  or  more  of  the  industrial 
branches  of  the  War  Production  Board.  However,  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  all  applications  received  have  had  to  be  returned 
because  they  were  improperly  presented.” 

“Manufacturing  metal  games  for  children  or  orange 
squeezers  for  housewives  does  not  sound  to  a  layman 
like  the  best  sort  of  training  for  war  production.  Yet 
with  democratic  flexibility  a  firm  that  used  to  turn  out 
these  gadgets  has  changed  to  the  most  precise  and  dif¬ 
ficult  type  of  work  for  the  armed  services,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  gauges  and  dies  and  bullet  punches.” 

“The  skill  used  in  making  the  thermostat  on  your 
stove  is  now  devoted  to  a  part  of  the  mechanism  that 
fires  an  artillery  shell. 

An  outstanding  example  of  conversion  of  a  peace¬ 
time  factory  into  a  war  plant  is  the  workshop  of  a 
thermometer  company  in  the  midwest.  Workmen 


skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  thermometers  and  moi;. 
particularly  thermostats  and  oven  indicators  find  th. 
shiftover  to  shell  boosters  a  simple  one. 

The  booster  looks  like  a  simple  mechanism,  but  ii 
isn’t.  It  consists  of  a  small  container  of  powder  and 
a  safety  device  which  protects  this  powder  against 
premature  explosion.  During  the  shell’s  flight  the 
safety  device  is  swung  by  centrifugal  force  into  a  po¬ 
sition  that  permits  the  powder  to  be  detonated  by  the 
shell  fuse  and,  in  turn,  to  set  off  the  main  charge  in  the 
projectile.” 

“The  WPB,  in  the  first  series  of  nation-wide  roundups,  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  moved  to  acquire  possession  of  all  idle  aluminum  in¬ 
ventories  in  the  hands  of  fabricators. 

Letters  were  addressed  to  more  than  500  manufacturing  users 
of  aluminum  by  J.  S.  Knowlson,  Director  of  Industry  Opera¬ 
tions,  requesting  them  to  sell  to  the  Government  their  excess 
stocks  of  this  vitally  needed  material.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  20,000,000  pounds  of  aluminum  will  be  recovered  from 
these  sources  for  use  in  essential  military  production.” 

“At  the  request  of  the  War  Production  Board  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  undertaken  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  container  manufacture  and  use,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  joint  announcement  by  the  Department 
and  the  Board. 

The  survey  was  requested  because  a  shortage  of  ma¬ 
terials  is  causing  serious  problems  in  the  packaging 
and  shipment  of  commodities.  It  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  complete  picture  of  the  situation  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  guidance  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
other  interested  Government  agencies,  the  container 
industries  and  the  public. 

The  survey  will  cover  metal,  glass,  plastic  and  paper 
containers,  closures  (caps,  etc.),  shipping  cartons, 
wooden  barrels,  steel  drums,  wooden  boxes,  collapsible 
tubes  and  other  containers  in  common  use. 

Inquiries  will  be  sent  to  some  3,000  container  manu¬ 
facturers  in  order  to  obtain  necessary  information  on 
packaging  uses,  raw  materials,  productive  capacity  and 
other  important  factors,  as  well  as  on  products  for 
which  different  types  of  containers  are  used  and  other 
pertinent  facts.” 

“Truck  manufacturers  who  do  not  complete  production  of 
their  February  quotas  of  medium  and  heavy  trucks  by  March  1 
will  be  allowed  to  cari’y  over  the  unused  portion  of  the  quota 
into  March,  it  was  announced  February  24  by  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations.  The  manufacturers  were  warned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  March  quotas  will  probably  be  cancelled.” 


Calendar  Of  Events 


MARCH  5-6,  1942 — New  York  Canners  School,  State  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

MARCH  5-7,  1942 — Canners  League  of  California,  Hotel  Del 
Monte,  Del  Monte.  California. 

MARCH  26-27,  1942 — Spring  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

JUNE  15-17,  1942 — Third  Annual  Meeting,  Institute  of  Food 
Technologists,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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CANNED  TOMATO  and  PEA  PROGRAM 

Questions  and  Answers 

By  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


1.  Q. — What  is  the  purpose  of  the  can¬ 
ned  vegetable  expansion  program  for 
1942? 

A. — To  provide  adequate  supplies  for 
civilian,  military,  and  Lend-Lease  needs 
during  the  1942-43  season. 

2.  Q. — What  canned  vegetables  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  program? 

A. — The  expansion  program  relates  to 
canned  tomatoes  and  peas.  The  industry 
is  expected  to  produce  sufficient  supplies 
of  the  other  canned  vegetables  needed  in 
1942-43  without  special  inducements  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  to  encourage 
increased  packs. 

3.  Q. — How  large  an  increase  in  the 
packs  of  canned  tomatoes  and  peas  is 
needed  in  1942? 

A. — In  order  to  supply  estimated 
needs,  the  1942  packs  of  canned  tomatoes 
and  canned  peas  must  exceed  their  record 
1941  packs  by  about  one-fourth  and  one- 
third,  respectively.  This  will  require 
that  all  available  canning  facilities  be 
operated  at  capacity  during  the  1942 
season. 

4.  Q. — What  are  the  1942  goals  estab¬ 
lished  for  canned  tomatoes  and  canned 
peas? 

A. — The  1942  goals  for  these  commodi¬ 
ties  are  in  terms  of  packs,  and  are 
placed  at  40  million  cases  of  canned  to¬ 
matoes  and  38  million  cases  of  canned 
peas.  Acreage  goals  will  not  be  set.  The 
objective  toward  which  growers  in  each 
State  and  area  should  strive  is  to  plant 
under  contract  all  the  acreage  that  can 
he  handled  by  the  available  facilities 
tor  canning  tomatoes  and  peas. 

5.  Q, — What  assistance  will  the  De- 
1-artment  of  Agriculture  give  canners 
md  growers  to  encourage  increased  pro¬ 
duction  in  line  'Cvith  the  goals  set? 

A. — The  Department  of  Agriculture 
ill  purchase  all  quantities  of  the  1942 
r 'lined  tomatoes  and  canned  peas  offered 
o  it  during  specified  periods  at  definite 
■pport  prices  provided  that  the  canner 
laking  the  offer  has  been  certified  by  the 
ate  USDA  War  Board  as  having  con- 
acted  with  growers  to  pay  at  least  the 
linimum  fair  prices  applying  to  their 
irticular  locality.  The  support  prices 
which  the  canned  tomatoes  and  peas 
ill  be  purchased  from  certified  canners 
e  placed  at  levels  to  encourage  a  sub- 
antial  increase  in  production  over  the 
)41  packs.  The  minimum  fair  prices  to 
owers  established  in  connection  with 
is  program  provide  growers  with  a  fair 
lare  of  the  higher  price  levels  provided 
)r  the  canning  tomato  and  pea  industry 


and,  in  addition,  will  encourage  growers 
to  produce  more  of  these  two  foods  for 
canning  which  are  urgently  needed  dur¬ 
ing  the  forthcoming  year. 

6.  Q. — At  what  prices  will  the  Depart¬ 
ment  purchase  canned  tomatoes  and 
canned  peas  under  this  program? 

A. — The  support  prices  established  for 
canned  tomatoes  and  canned  peas  are  (a) 
95  cents  per  dozen  No.  2  cans,  f.o.b.  can¬ 
nery,  for  canned  tomatoes  and  (b)  $1.10 
per  dozen  No.  2  cans,  Alaskas  or  Sweets, 
f.o.b.  cannery,  for  canned  peas. 

7.  Q. — What  grades  and  can  sizes  will 
be  accepted  by  the  Department? 

A. — Canned  tomatoes  and  peas  meeting 
the  minimum  requirements  of  U.  S. 
Grade  C  will  be  accepted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  Purchases  of  canned  tomatoes 
will  be  made  of  sizes  No.  2,  No.  2V^,  and 
No.  10  cans;  while  purchases  of  canned 
peas  will  be  made  in  No.  2  and  No.  10 
size  cans.  Support  prices  for  canned  to¬ 
matoes  and  peas,  f.o.b.  cannery,  by  can 
sizes,  are  as  follows: 


Can  Canned  Canned 

Size  Tomatoes  Peas 

1  2 
^dollars  per  dozen— ^ 

No.  2 .  $  .95  $1.10 

No.  2% .  1.20 

No.  10 .  4.25  5.00 


8.  Q. — What  type  of  shipping  case  is 
included  in  the  support  prices? 

A, — Domestic  shipping  case.  Canners 
will  be  paid  higher  prices  to  cover  the 
added  costs  of  canned  tomatoes  and  peas 
requested  by  the  Department  in  export 
cases. 

9.  Q. — What  will  be  done  with  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  canned  tomatoes  and  peas,  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture? 

A. — These  supplies  will  be  used  to  meet 
demands  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  to 
furnish  canned  tomatoes  and  peas  to 
Great  Britain  and  other  allied  countries, 
for  distribution  by  the  American  Red 
Cross,  for  use  in  the  school-lunch  pro¬ 
gram,  and  for  other  purposes. 

10.  Q. — During  what  periods  will  pur¬ 
chases  of  canned  tomatoes  and  peas  be 
made? 

A. — The  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  purchase  all  quantities  of  1942 
canned  tomatoes  offered  to  it  through 
December  31,  1942,  and  all  quantities  of 
1942  canned  peas  offered  to  it  through 
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October  31,  1942,  from  certified  canners 
at  the  above  support  prices. 

11.  Q. — Must  purchases  of  canned  to¬ 
matoes  and  peas  by  the  Department  be 
inspected? 

A. — Yes.  Federal  inspection  as  to  grade 
is  required. 

12.  Q. — Is  a  price-supporting  program 
in  1942  contemplated  for  any  other  vege¬ 
table  for  canning? 

A.— No. 

13.  Q. — What  are  the  minimum  fair 
prices  to  growers  for  tomatoes  and  peas 
for  canning  in  1942? 

A. — These  prices  vary  by  States  and 
are  released  to  the  industry  in  each  State 
by  the  State  USDA  War  Board.  Consult 
your  State  USDA  War  Board  for  details. 

14.  Q. — Does  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  guarantee  growers  these  mini¬ 
mum  prices? 

A. — The  individual  grower’s  assurance 
of  returns  he  will  receive  in  1942  under 
this  program  depends  entirely  upon  his 
contract  with  his  canner.  There  is  no 
guarantee  of  prices  or  returns  by  the 
Department  to  individual  growers  under 
this  program.  This  program  is  based 
upon  contracts  between  canners  and 
growers,  and  growers  are  encouraged  to 
plant  1942  acreages  only  under  contract 
to  certified  canners.  The  Department 
will  purchase  canned  tomatoes  and  peas 
only  from  those  canners  who  are  certified 
by  the  State  USDA  War  Boards  as  hav¬ 
ing  agreed  to  pay  growers  by  contract 
the  minimum  fair  prices  applying  to 
their  particular  locality.  While  this 
program  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  fair  prices  to  growers,  returns  to  in¬ 
dividual  producers  will  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  their  production.  Where 
grower  prices  are  on  a  graded  basis,  if 
the  quality  of  the  crop  of  a  particular 
grower  is  relatively  poor,  that  grower 
cannot  expect  to  receive  average  re¬ 
turns  equal  to  the  minimum  established 
for  his  particular  area;  whereas  if  the 
quality  of  his  crop  is  exceptionally  good, 
that  grower  may  expect  to  receive  per 
unit  returns  relatively  higher  than  the 
established  minimum  fair  prices. 

15.  Q. — Can  there  be  any  variation 
from  these  minimum  prices  in  canners’ 
contracts? 

A. — The  established  minimum  fair 
grower  prices  for  tomatoes  and  peas  for 
canning  in  1942  are  minimum  prices. 
Growers  and  canners  may  agree  on  high¬ 
er  prices.  (See  exception  on  surplus  to¬ 
matoes,  Question  No.  24.) 
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16.  Q. — Does  this  program  apply  to 
tomatoes  grown  for  tomato  products? 

A. — The  minimum  fair  prices  to  grow¬ 
ers  for  tomatoes  for  canning  in  1942  are 
recommended  also  as  minimum  fair 
prices  for  tomatoes  for  products.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Department  does  not  contem¬ 
plate  purchases  of  tomato  products  in 
1942. 

17.  Q. — Are  all  canners  eligible  to  sell 
canned  tomatoes  and  peas  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  1942? 

A. — No.  Only  canners  who  have  been 
certified  by  the  State  USD  A  War  Boards 
will  be  eligible  to  sell  canned  tomatoes 
and  peas  to  the  Department  under  this 
program. 

18.  Q. — How  may  a  canner  be  certified? 

A. — Canners  should  apply  to  the  State 
USDA  War  Boards  for  certification,  en¬ 
closing  a  copy  of  their  1942  contract 
with  growers.  If  the  application  is  ap¬ 
proved,  certification  will  be  made  im¬ 
mediately. 

19.  Q. — May  a  canning  company  with 
several  plants  be  certified,  or  should  cer¬ 
tification  be  obtained  for  each  plant? 

A. — Certification  should  be  obtained 
for  each  canning  plant,  and  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  State  USDA  War  Board 
for  the  State  in  which  the  plant  is 
located. 

20.  Q. — How  much  of  a  plant’s  ca¬ 
pacity  must  be  contracted  for  in  order  to 
be  certified? 

A. — The  canner  must  have  contracted 
or  agreed  to  contract  for  an  acreage 
that  will  produce  tonnage  for  approxi¬ 
mately  the  plant’s  capacity  in  order  to 
be  certified. 

21.  Q. — Does  a  cooperative  canner  or 
grower-canner  need  to  be  certified? 

A. — Yes.  However,  a  purely  grower- 
canner  or  a  bona  fide  cooperative  in 
which  all  growers  participate  in  the  re¬ 
turns  will  be  certified  automatically  by 
the  State  USDA  War  Board.  Where  a 
grower-canner  or  a  cooperative  canner 
contracts  with  non-profit-sharing  growers 
for  additional  acreage,  such  contracts 
must  meet  the  established  1942  minimum 
grower  prices  before  certification  is 
possible. 

22.  Q. — If  a  canner  contracts  acreage 
for  tonnage  to  be  used  for  canned  toma¬ 
toes  and  tomato  products,  must  he  pay  at 
least  the  minimum  grower  prices  for  all 
the  acreage  he  contracts  in  order  to  be 
certified? 

A. — Yes. 

23.  Q. — When  a  plant  is  certified,  is  it 
final? 

A. — Yes,  providing  the  canner  lives  up 
to  the  provisions  of  his  application  for 
certification. 

24.  Q. — Will  a  canner  be  certified  who 
contracts  to  buy  surplus  tomatoes  from 
growers  who  produce  tomatoes  primarily 
for  the  fresh  market? 


A. — Yes.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
contracting  of  the  residual  product  of 
such  acreage  at  a  price  lower  than  the 
minimum  established  for  the  State  or 
area,  providing  this  price  for  such  to¬ 
matoes  is  approved  by  the  State  USDA 
War  Board. 

25.  Q. — Will  a  canner  be  certified  who 
does  not  contract  with  growers  for  their 
product  but  who  buys  tomatoes  on  the 
open  market  and  pays  at  least  the  mini¬ 
mum  price? 

A, — No. 

26.  Q. — In  the  event  a  plant  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  substantially  its  capacity  but 
there  is  a  partial  crop  failure  so  that  the 
production  of  the  acreage  contracted  will 
not  run  the  plant  to  capacity,  will  it  be 
permissible  for  an  additional  tonnage  to 
be  purchased  on  the  open  market? 


Anticipating  seasonal  farm  labor  de¬ 
mands  and  the  effect  of  a  reduced  supply 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  Howard  O. 
Hunter,  Work  Projects  Commissioner, 
(Feb.  24)  ordered  a  “vigorous  farm 
placement  program”  in  each  State.  A 
reduction  of  62,000  in  WPA  employment 
is  scheduled  for  March,  entirely  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  program.  Tentative  plans 
call  for  an  equal  or  greater  reduction  in 
April. 

“Large  reductions  in  the  WPA  rolls  of 
agricultural  areas  are  a  certainty,”  Mr. 
Hunter  said,  “We  will  close  all  our  opera¬ 
tions  in  some  counties,  as  in  previous 
years,  where  this  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
demand  for  farm  labor. 

“The  net  reduction  in  WPA  employ¬ 
ment  will  depend  largely  on  the  number 
of  displaced  industrial  workers  needing 
our  help  in  areas  temporarily  hard  hit 
by  conversion  of  plants  to  war  produc¬ 
tion.  Considerably  more  than  62,000  will 
leave  WPA  rolls  in  March  for  farm 
jobs,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
need  for  employment  will  rise  sharply  in 
some  cities  and  we  cannot  afford  idleness 
when  there  is  so  much  important  work  to 
be  done. 

“Our  farm  placement  program  will  be 
thoroughly  decentralized  and  will  offer 
every  possible  assistance  in  meeting  labor 
demands  promptly.” 

WPA  reemployment  representatives  in 
each  agricultural  county  are  to  arrange 
in  advance  to  meet  local  farm  labor  de¬ 
mands  so  far  as  workers  are  available. 
Proportionately  larger  reductions  in 
WPA  rolls  are  scheduled  in  Southern 
agricultural  areas  in  March,  with  heavier 
cuts  in  Northern  States  to  follow  as  soon 
as  justified  by  climatic  conditions. 


A.—Yes. 

27.  Q. — Will  any  attempt  be  made  by 
the  Department  to  support  prices  for  to¬ 
matoes  on  the  open  market? 

A. — No.  There  is  no  provision  for 
price  support  to  growers  except  by  con¬ 
tract  with  a  certified  canner. 

28.  Q. — Does  the  Department  plan  to 
purchase  open-market  tomatoes  for  pro¬ 
cessing? 

A.— No. 

29.  Q. — Does  this  program  contemplate 
that  the  Department  will  operate  any  idle 
canneries? 

A. — No.  The  industry  is  expected  to 
utilize  as  fully  as  possible  all  facilities 
available  for  canning  tomatoes  and  peas. 


District  WPA  offices  serving  agricul¬ 
tural  areas  will  have  special  reemploy¬ 
ment  representatives  to  assist  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  farm  placement  program, 
under  instructions  just  issued.  A  close 
relationship  has  been  established  in  each 
State  with  the  Farm  Placement  Service 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  and  all  the  various 
agencies  interested  in  agricultural  em¬ 
ployment. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  farmers  to 
go  outside  their  own  counties  to  check  on 
the  available  labor,  Mr.  Hunter  empha¬ 
sized.  In  each  agricultural  county  there 
is  a  WPA  representative  who  works 
closely  with  the  county  agricultural 
agent,  whose  office  is  a  focal  point  for 
farm  labor  demands.  To  simplify  the 
procedure  as  much  as  possible,  whenever 
requests  are  made  by  farmers  direct  to 
the  supervisor  of  an  individual  WPA 
project,  the  supervisor  has  been  instruct¬ 
ed  to  make  any  qualified  workers 
available. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  1941 
more  than  216,000  farm  jobs  were  filled 
by  WPA  workers,  according  to  reports 
of  the  WPA  Division  of  Training  and 
Reemployment. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  MINORS  SOUGHT 

On  March  2,  1942,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  be  asked  for  exemption  from 
the  provisions  of  Section  1  of  the  Walsh- 
Healy  Public  Contracts  Act  to  permit  the 
employment  of  female  minors  under  18 
years  of  age  in  certain  industries,  which 
include  the  Canning  Industry.  Inter¬ 
ested  parties  are  given  to  March  2  to 
show  cause  why  such  exemption  should 
not  be  granted. 


WPA  ORDERS  "VIGOROUS"  FARM  LABOR 
PLACEMENT  PROGRAM 
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OZARK  CANNERS  REELECT  OFFICERS 


WIRT  WINEBRENNER  CANNING 
INDUSTRY  COORDINATOR 


One  of  the  largest  gatherings  of  can- 
ners  ever  to  turn  out  for  an  Ozark  meet¬ 
ing  assembled  at  the  Colonial  Hotel, 
Springfield,  Missouri,  for  the  Associ¬ 
ation’s  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention, 
February  12  and  13. 

Following  the  noon  luncheon.  Presi¬ 
dent  Chester  R.  Loyd  called  upon  Mr. 
Banks  Collings,  Senior  Marketing  Spe¬ 
cialist  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Admin¬ 
istration,  who  defined  the  1942  program 
for  canning  vegetables  required  for 
civilian,  military  and  lend-lease  needs. 
The  program  provides  for  special  assis¬ 
tance  to  growers  and  canners  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  unprecedented  production  goals 
of  canned  tomatoes  and  canned  peas, 
which  includes,  the  establishment  of 
prices  at  which  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  offers  to  purchase  canned  toma¬ 
toes  and  peas;  the  establishment  of  fair 
minimum  prices  which  canners  must  pay 
growers  of  tomatoes  and  peas  for  can¬ 
ning  to  be  eligible  to  sell  these  two  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
assistance  in  obtaining  fair  contracts  be¬ 
tween  canners  and  growers;  and  the  aid¬ 
ing  of  cooperating  growers  and  canners 
in  obtaining  materials  and  facilities  for 
production. 

The  minimum  price  to  growers  of  to¬ 
matoes  in  Arkansas  has  been  set  at 
$17.50  per  ton.  To  be  eligible  for  SMA 
business,  canners  must  be  certified  as 
having  contracted  with  growers  for  at 
least  the  minimum  price  set.  The  AMS 
has  agreed  to  purchase  from  certified 
canners  all  quantities  of  1942  canned  to¬ 
matoes  offered  through  December  31  at 
95  cents  per  dozen  for  standard  2s  and 
any  quantity  of  standard  U.  S.  Grade  C 
peas  at  $1.10  per  dozen. 

Mr.  W.  0.  Milton  of  the  USD  A,  State 
War  Board  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  ex¬ 
plained  that  certification  of  canner-grow- 
er  contracts  will  be  done  through  the 
county  war  boards  and  answered  many 
questions  from  the  floor. 

Other  speakers  to  address  the  meeting 
were  George  W.  Liddell,  Assistant  Super¬ 
visor,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
Fayetteville,  who  took  as  his  subject 
“Grading  and  Coding.”  John  F.  Burst, 
Inspector,  Department  of  Labor,  Wage 
and  Hour  Division,  Springfield,  spoke  on 
the  “Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.” 

Carlton  F.  Sturdy  of  American  Can 
Company,  gave  assurance  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  cans  for  essential  products 
among  which  he  included  peas,  tomatoes 
and  snap  beans.  The  subject  selected  by 
Glenn  A.  Russell,  Garrell  Brokerage 
Company,  Kansas  City,  had  to  do  with 
nerchandising  efforts  during  1942. 

All  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  As- 
■ociation  were  re-elected  as  follows : 
'’hester  R.  Loyd,  Ozark,  Arkansas,  Pres- 
dent;  Pete  Taylor,  Trenton,  Missouri, 
'’ice-President ;  J.  P.  Harris,  Prairie 
Grove,  Arkansas,  Secretary;  Porter  S. 
mcas.  Crane,  Missouri,  Treasurer;  and 
R.  Spurgin,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas, 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Traffic  Manager. 


Directors  reelected  include:  W.  H.  Blay¬ 
lock,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas;  Porter  S. 
Lucas,  Crane,  Missouri;  J.  R.  Crawford, 
Green  Forest,  Arkansas;  J.  M.  Steele, 
Springdale,  Arkansas;  M.  E.  Kuhn,  Pat- 
tonsburg,  Missouri;  G.  T.  Saunders, 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas;  Earle  M.  Rush, 
Marshfield,  Missouri,  S.  G.  Chamberlain, 
Anderson,  Missouri;  and  A.  K.  Dodgen, 
Blue  Eye,  Missouri. 


MEISTER  HEADS  CORN  BUREAU 

The  Corn  Canners’  Service  Bureau 
have  elected  the  following  officers  and 
trustees  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  C.  J.  Meister,  Fairmont  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Fairmont,  Minnesota; 
Vice-President,  J.  M.  Shriver,  B.  F. 
Shriver  Company,  Westminster.  Mary¬ 
land;  Second  Vice-President  and  Secre¬ 
tary,  C.  H.  Chitham,  Milford  Canning 
Company,  Milford,  Illinois;  Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  R.  Burr,  Corn 
Canners’  Service  Bureau. 

TRUSTEES  AND  ALTERNATES 

A.  F.  Schroeder,  Fox  Valley  Canning 
Company,  Hortonville,  Wisconsin;  Miles 
E.  Langley,  Portland  Packing  Company, 
Portland,  Maine;  John  Baxter  (alter¬ 
nate),  H.  C.  Baxter  &  Brothers,  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Maine;  A.  R.  Dunbar,  Old  Grimes 
Canning  Company,  Grimes,  Iowa;  G.  E. 
Carrier  (alternate),  Iowa  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Vinton,  Iowa;  Roy  Chard  (alter¬ 
nate),  Audubon  Canning  Company, 
Audubon,  Iowa;  C.  H.  Chitham,  Milford 
Canning  Company,  Milford,  Illinois;  C.  J. 
Meister,  Fairmont  Canning  Company, 
Fairmont,  Minnesota;  J.  M.  Shriver,  The 
B.  F.  Shriver  Company,  Westminster, 
Maryland;  F.  Hall  Wrightson  (alternate), 
Chas.  T.  Wrightson  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Easton, 
Maryland;  Parker  Mitchell,  F.  O.  Mitchell 
&  Brothers,  Perryman,  Maryland;  Stuart 
K.  Farrar,  Comstock  Canning  Company, 
Newark,  N.  Y.;  J.  I.  Smith,  Jr.,  Esmeralda 
Canning  Company,  Circleville,  Ohio;  A. 
E.  Coddington  (alternate),  Ladoga  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  F. 
M.  Moss,  Idaho  Canning  Company,  Pay¬ 
ette,  Idaho;  Reynolds  H.  Peterson  (alter¬ 
nate),  Big  Horn  Canning  Company, 
Cowley,  Wyoming. 

Office  headquarters  will  remain  at  111 
West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Room  1310. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

March  3rd,  Houston,  Texas — Houston 
Executive  Association. 

March  3rd,  Houston,  Texas — Traffic 
Club. 

March  6th,  New  Orleans,  La. — Adver¬ 
tising  Club. 


By  authority  vested  in  its  Board  of 
Directors,  the  Office  of  Canning  Industry 
Coordinator  for  Pennsylvania  has  been 
sponsored  and  established  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Canners  Association  with  Wirt 
S.  Winebrenner  serving  as  State  Co¬ 
ordinator,  who  will  direct  the  activities 
of  the  office. 

Mr.  Winebrenner  has  severed  his  ac¬ 
tive  interest  with  the  D.  E.  Winebrenner 
Company  of  Hanover,  with  which  firm 
he  has  been  associated  for  the  past  14 
years  as  Vice-President  and  Sales  Man¬ 
ager.  He  is  well  known  to  all  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  through  his  many  years  of 
service  to  the  industry  as  a  past  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  as  a  Director  of  the  National 
Canners  Association. 

His  services  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  all  Pennsylvania  canners  during 
these  eventful  and  trying  days.  He  will 
serve  without  monetary  compensation, 
giving  his  full  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
new  office. 

The  activities  of  the  Coordinator  will 
be: 

1.  Enlistment  and  enrollment  of  poten¬ 
tial  labor  supply  for  Pennsylvania  can¬ 
ners  and  growers  of  canning  crops. 

2.  Assistance  to  Pennsylvania  canners 
in  obtaining  necessary  supplies  and  ma¬ 
chinery  not  readily  available  individually. 

3.  Service  as  Coordinator  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  canners  through  to  the  several 
Washington  agencies;  Army,  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  Procurements;  W.P.B.; 
U.S.D.A. ;  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  several 
State  agencies;  U.S.D.A.  State  War 
Board;  Placement  Division  F.E.S.;  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  Industry;  State 
Selective  Service  Headquarters;  etc.,  etc. 

The  office  will  be  located  in  the  Richard 
McAllister  Hotel,  Hanover,  Pennsylvania, 
and  will  formally  open  to  serve  the  en¬ 
tire  Pennsylvania  canning  industry  on 
Monday,  March  2,  1942.  All  matters  of 
import  and  pertinent  to  the  war  effort 
should  be  directed  to  Mr.  Winebrenner  at 
the  above  address. 


CHERRY  PIE  WINNER 

Mary  Elizabeth  Lush,  Ames,  Iowa, 
High  School  Senior,  won  the  Cherry  Pie 
Baking  Contest  of  the  National  Hatchet 
Club  held  in  the  Hotel  Morrison  bungalow 
on  February  23rd.  Miss  Lush  had  never 
baked  a  pie  until  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
event.  For  practice  in  the  interim  she 
baked  52  pies.  Her  two  Cherry  Pies 
baked  in  competition  with  eight  other 
girls,  received  the  award  of  the  eighteen 
judges.  Her  success,  she  disclosed  was 
the  use  of  honey  instead  of  sugar,  which, 
she  said,  makes  it  taste  better  and  it  does 
not  darken  the  cherries.  First  prize  was 
$100  in  cash  and  a  $100  Defense  Bond. 
Miss  Margaret  Rebman  of  Honeoye  Falls, 
New  York,  won  second  prize. 
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GRAMS  of 

ORDER  PERMITS  USE  OF  STOCK  CANS 

The  War  Production  Board  February 
25th  gave  permission  to  tin  can  manu¬ 
facturers  to  deliver  until  May  31  cans 
for  packing  beer,  coffee,  and  hams,  which 
were  completely  manufacturered  on  or 
before  February  11,  and  at  the  same  time 
froze  in  canner’s  hands  stocks  of  beer, 
coffee,  and  hams  to  be  packed  pursuant 
to  this  permission. 

Manufacturers  are  permitted  also  to 
assemble  cans  whose  component  parts 
were  completely  cut  or  lithographed  by 
February  11,  but  when  sold  and  packed 
with  beer,  coffee,  or  hams,  these  stocks 
must  also  be  held  subject  to  disposition 
by  the  Director  of  Industry  Operations. 

Canners  are  permitted  to  pack  such 
cans,  and  beer,  coffee,  or  ham  cans  in 
their  possession  on  February  11,  until 
May  31.  These  are  also  subject  to  dis¬ 
position  by  the  WPB. 

These  provisions,  included  in  tele¬ 
graphic  amendments  to  order  M-81  on 
tinplate  and  terneplate  are  designed  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  material  unsuitable 
for  other  purposes,  and  in  the  cases  of 
hams,  to  prevent  spoilage. 

Can  manufacturers  are  required  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  WPB  within  ten  days  the 
number  of  beer  and  coffee  cans  which 
can  be  made  from  their  stocks  of  tinplate 
lithographed  for  such  purposes.  On  or 
before  the  10th  of  April,  May,  and  June, 
canners  are  required  to  report  the  num¬ 
ber  and  sizes  of  coffee  and  beer  cans 
packed  pursuant  to  today’s  permission. 

Canners  of  whole,  shaped,  halved, 
quartered  hams,  and  “picnics”  are  to  re¬ 
port  results  to  the  WPB  within  thirty 
days  of  the  date  of  packing. 

THE  USE  OF  CANS  ON  HAND 

The  policy  of  the  War  Production 
Board  with  regard  to  stocks  of  cans  on 
hand  of  sizes  prohibited  by  the  Tin  Con¬ 
servation  Order  M-81,  will  be  to  permit 
the  use  of  such  stocks.  Canners,  how¬ 
ever,  must  first  file  a  request  for  per¬ 
mission  to  use  such  cans,  as  they  will  be 
computed  against  the  quotas  established 
by  the  order  and  they  will  be  required 
to  report  such  cans  when  used. 

BAKED  BEANS  AND  KRAUT  PACKERS 
WORRIED 

A  group  of  Michigan  bean  growers  has 
appealed  to  the  Federal  Govei’nment  for 
exemption  from  the  order  forbidding 
canning  of  dried  or  navy  beans,  declaring 
that  it  will  take  canned  Pork  and  Beans 
from  the  nation’s  dinner  table.  The  State 
of  Michigan  is  a  heavy  producer  of  beans 
and  it  is  claimed  that  from  35  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  State’s  huge  bean  crop 
normally  goes  into  cans.  As  a  result  of 
the  curtailment  order,  the  price  of  di*y 
beans  has  dropped  from  80c  per  100 
pounds  above  the  Federally  fixed  floor 
to  about  15c.  The  withdrawal  of  canners 
from  the  market  is  given  as  the  cause. 


INTEREST 

Kraut  packers  are  also  worried  about 
the  curtailment  of  that  product  to  50  per 
cent  of  tank  holdings,  declaring  that 
cooperage  facilities  will  not  permit  a 
return  to  the  handling  of  bulk  kraut. 
They  claim,  too,  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  kraut  now  curing  in  vats  will  spoil 
as  a  result  of  the  order. 


CANADIAN  TIN  CONSERVATION  ORDER 

In  order  to  conserve  supplies  of  tin, 
the  use  of  tin  for  the  production  of  tin¬ 
plate  in  packaging  a  long  list  of  specified 
foods  and  industrial  products  is  pro¬ 
hibited  from  February  6,  1942,  except 
by  special  permission  from  the  Canadian 
Metals  Controller,  under  an  order  of  the 
Controller  of  February  5,  Ottawa. 

Among  the  food  products  affected  are 
baking  powder,  cocoa,  coffee,  lard,  etc., 
which  are  usually  put  up  in  lithographed 
tinplate  containers.  Products  such  as 
candy,  cheese,  honey,  peanut  butter,  po¬ 
tato  chips,  etc.,  are  not  particularly  af¬ 
fected  as  the  articles  are  usually  sold  in 
paper  cartons  or  other  containers  and 
only  occasionally  in  tinplate  containers. 

Industrial  products  mentioned  in  the 
list,  such  as  paints,  varnishes,  lacquers, 
talcum  powder  and  pipe  tobacco,  are  in¬ 
variably  packed  in  tinplate  containers, 
while  certain  others  are  seldom  sold  in 
such  containers.  The  following  commod¬ 
ities  are  included: 


Prohibited  List 

Food  products — Bakery  products;  bak¬ 
ing  powder;  bouillon  cubes;  butter  and 
substitutes;  candy  and  confectionery; 
cereals — flours  and  seeds;  cheese;  choco¬ 
late,  cocoa,  powdered  chocolate  drinks; 
coffee  (including  pillbox  style  of  powder¬ 
ed  coffee);  tea;  compounds  and  lards; 
flavoring  and  extracts ;  feed ;  chicken  and 
poultry  foods;  frozen  foods;  dehydrated 
vegetables;  dehydrated,  candied,  and 
glazed  fruits;  powders  and  sauces; 
honey;  ice  cream — dry  mix,  wet  mix  and 
prepai’ed;  macaroni  and  noodles;  marsh¬ 
mallow  topping;  animal  foods;  powdered 
skim  milk  and  malted  milk;  mayonnaise 
and  sandwich  spread  other  than  meat 
base;  olives,  pickles,  spices  and  pastes; 
peanut  butter ;  pectin ;  salt  and  salt 
seasonings;  popcorn,  nut  meats,  peanuts, 
pretzels,  potato  chips  and  fried  noodles; 
syrups — fountain. 

Industrial  products — Antifreezes;  art¬ 
ists’  supplies;  auto  supplies;  cements — 
rubber,  linoleum  and  radiator;  fly 
sprays;  insecticides;  dry  cleaners;  wall¬ 
paper  cleaners;  compounds — sweeping, 
grinding  and  soldering;  creosote  and  tar; 
disinfectants;  dyes;  film  and  mop  con¬ 
tainers;  fire  extinguisher  fluid;  first  aid 
cabinets  and  kits;  flour  holders;  con¬ 
tainers  for  games;  tennis  ball  contain¬ 
ers;  gasoline  and  kerosene;  pastes,  glues, 
adhesives;  glycerine — industrial;  grease; 
graphite;  jacket  cans;  paint,  varnish, 
lacquer  and  enamel;  shellac;  white  lead; 


bronze  powder — dry  and  paste;  oils — 
lubricating  and  machine;  pipe  cover 
bands;  spools;  plaster  of  Paris,  putty 
and  wood  filler;  polish — auto,  furniture 
and  metal;  poisons — paste  and  powder; 
arsenate  of  lead,  Paris  green;  signs, 
trays,  dials  and  trunk  covers;  decorated 
sheets;  thread,  typewriter  ribbon,  indus¬ 
trial  tapes;  waxes — pastes  and  emul¬ 
sions;  waterglass  and  water  softener; 
pomades;  hair  tonic;  cold  cream;  brush¬ 
less  shaving  cream;  petroleum  products; 
compacts,  manicure  preparations  and 
rouge;  incense  and  snuff;  refined  mineral 
oil;  permanent  wave  preparations; 
powders — body,  dental,  face,  foot,  shav¬ 
ing  and  talcum;  soaps — liquid,  paste  and 
powdered;  tobacco — all  forms. 

Under  a  further  order  dated  February 
11,  additional  restrictions  apply  to  the 
use  of  virgin  tin,  babbitt,  solder,  copper 
alloys  containing  tin,  block  tin  pipe, 
Britannica  metal,  and  type  metal. 

CLASS  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Formation  of  a  Glass  Container  Manu¬ 
facturers  Industry  Advisory  Committee 
was  announced  February  25  by  the 
Bureau  of  Industry  Advisory  Committees. 

Douglas  Kirk,  Acting  Chief  of  the  Con¬ 
tainers  Branch,  War  Production  Board, 
is  Government  Presiding  Officer. 

Members  are: 

E.  G.  Ackerman,  Thatcher  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Elmira,  New  York 
Fred  J.  Petty,  Ball  Brothers  Co.,  Muncie, 
Indiana 

R.  A.  Blunt,  Buck  Glass  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland 

I.  J.  Collins,  Anchor  Hocking  Glass  Corp., 
Lancaster,  Ohio 

E.  D.  Easterby,  Laurens  Glass  Works, 
Inc.,  Laurens,  South  Carolina 
George  Edmunds,  Bond  Manufacturing 
Corp.,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
Joseph  C.  Feagley,  Armstrong  Cork  Com¬ 
pany,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
C.  H.  Hubbard,  Alexander  H.  Kerr  & 
Co.,  Sand  Springs,  Oklahoma 
R.  H.  Barnard,  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio 

E.  J.  Costa,  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Co., 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
W.  H.  McClure,  Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co., 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia 
M.  J.  Jones,  Obear-Nester  Glass  Co., 
East  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
R.  C.  McCi'ystal,  Glass  Containers,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles,  California 
John  Rau,  Fairmont  Glass  Works,  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
J.  M.  Foster,  Foster  Forbes  Glass  Co., 
Marion,  Indiana 

Oscar  Heyman,  Consolidated  Cork  Corp., 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

George  F.  Lang,  Carr-Lowery  Glass  Co., 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
A.  G.  Scalise,  Floi'ida  Glass  Mfg.  Co., 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
R.  R.  Underwood,  Knox  Glass  Associates, 
Inc.,  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania 
George  White,  White  Cap  Co.,  Chicago, 
Illinois 
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USE  THIS  CONVENIENT  COUPON! 


CANNED  FOOD  is  SAFE  FOOD! 


#Here  is  interesting  and  timely  evidence 
from  a  deputy  commissary  general  in  the 
United  States  Army  that  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  canned  foods  for  our  armed  forces 
has  been  fully  appreciated  by  military  of¬ 
ficials.  This  officer  said  in  an  address: 
"  *  *  *  Dming  a  period  of  14  years  our 
Philippine  army  of  occupation  consumed 
more  than  58,000,000  cans  of  food.  *  *  * 
There  was  practically  no  loss  from  spoil¬ 
age  and  the  general  good  health  of  the 
army  there,  was  primarily  due  to  the 
variety  and  wholesomeness  of  the  canned 
goods  supplied." 

This  statement  was  made  in  1912!  In  the 
30  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  time, 
the  variety,  guality,  freshness  and  process¬ 
ing  of  canned  foods  has  improved  tre¬ 
mendously.  Canned  Foods  will  be  more 
vital  to  victory  in  this  war  than  ever  before. 


FMC  Improved  Automatic  Bean  Snipper  has 
new  features  that  increase  operating  speed, 
and  result  in  performance  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  eguipment  on  the  market.  Snips  900  to 
1800  lbs.  per  hour.  One  man  feeds  several  ma¬ 
chines.  Picking  labor  greatly  reduced.  ^ 


FMC  Bean  Snippers,  Slicers,  Hand  Pack  Fillers, 
Graders,  etc.,  are  all  designed  for  high  speed, 
accurate  operation  with  vastly  reduced  waste. 


cut  beans.  Built  to  sort  sev¬ 
eral  sizes  if  wanted  or  for 
grading  out  nubbins  only. 
Graded  cut  beans  bring 
higher  price. 

FMC  Blancher  is  the  stur¬ 
diest,  most  rigid  blanching 
unit  ever  offered.  All-steel 
welded  construction. 
Lighter  in  weight  and 
lower  in  cost,  yet  it  has 
greater  strength  that 
assures  longer  life. 

FMC  Bean  Grader.  A  pre¬ 
cision  designed,  high¬ 
speed  machine  for  separat¬ 
ing  whole  beans  into  two 
general  sizes.  Intended  for 
use  ahead  of  FMC  Bean 
Snippers  to  obtain  highest 
snipping  efficiency. 


FMC  Bean  Slicer  produces 
a  high-grade  pack  of  beans, 
sliced  lengthwise,  that 
brings  much  higher  prices 
than  ordinary  cut  beans. 
Slices  up  to  one  ton  per 
hour.  Maximum  perform¬ 
ance  accuracy  is  assured 
by  the  straightening  de¬ 
vice.  which  distributes 
beans  in  channels  in 
lengthwise  position. 

FMC  Hand  Pack  Filler  with 
automatic  Hopper  and  Pack- 
er-Briner  fills  cut  and  sliced 
beans  accurately  at  high 
speed.  O.  K.  for  many  other 
products,  too. 

A-B  Cut  String  Bean  Grader 
satisfies  the  difficult  re¬ 
quirement  of  size-grading 
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*  FMC  Engineers  are  constantly  devel¬ 
oping  and  testing  new  machines  for 
producing  finest  quality  packs  at  lower 
cost. 
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DEAR  BUD -EVERYTHING  IS  HUNKY-DORY 
IN  THE  SECTOR  WE'RE  DEFENDING 


That’s  the  title  of  a  broadside  just 
distributed  by  Country  Gardens,  that 
progressive  firm  of  canners  located  at 
Gillett,  Wisconsin,  and  headed  by  Norman 
O.  Sorensen,  that  reflects  the  disposition 
of  every  true  American.  Here  it  is: 

“Lightning  war!  .  .  .  blitzkrieg  .  .  . 
struck  in  Hawaiii! 

“The  war  is  coming  more  slowly  to  the 
happy  valleys  of  the  Middlewest. 

“Our  boys,  thousands  of  them,  are 
absent  from  the  chores  they  used  to  do, 
the  classes  they  used  to  attend,  the  places 
they  used  to  work  or  look  for  work. 

“If  you’re  wondering  what  they’re 
doing  tonight,  they  too  are  wondering 
what  you  are  doing  and  how  you  are. 

“Total  war  is  a  partnership.  There’s  a 
job  for  everyone  to  do.  Gone  are  the 
romantic  jousts  of  armored  knights  and 
the  theatrical  battles  of  professional 
soldiers  in  scarlet  coats  and  plumed  caps. 
Total  war  means  all,  everyone,  every¬ 
thing!  Men  are  not  enlisting — families 
are!  Boys  are  not  being  conscripted — 
families  are!  When  Buddy  Smith,  strong, 
courageous,  red-blooded,  signs  up  —  it 
means  the  Smiths  are  in  for  the  duration. 
It  does  if  America  is  to  win. 

“Private  Smith  will  carry  a  gun;  may 
engage  the  enemy  but  his  is  but  a  part 
of  the  system  of  offense  and  defense  in 
modern  warfare.  He  has  the  right  to 
wonder  how  the  other  lines  are  holding, 
up  there  ahead  .  .  and  behind,  back  home. 

“The  war  has  come  slowly  to  our  vast 
Middlewest.  We  seem  so  far  from  the 
shooting — so  safe!  No  blackouts,  sand¬ 
bags,  raid  shelters;  so  far  no  dynamit- 
ings  nor  mysterious  big  fires.  Things  are 
moving  along  so  well,  we  may  become 
smug  and  complacent  —  overconfident, 
like  we  were  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

“The  boys  are  gone.  (Tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  more  will  go  from  around  here.) 
You  saw  them  when  they  were  home  on 
leave  ?  Did  they,  ever  in  their  lives,  look 
better?  There’s  one  thing  they’d  like  to 
know  about  you — that  you  and  we  and 
all  of  us  are  healthy — that  we’re  doing 
more  than  we  usually  do  to  keep  healthy; 
not  miss  an  important  day  from  work 
and  certainly  not  let  any  epidemic  get 
started  like  the  one  that  swept  the 
country  during  the  last  war.  Millions 
of  soldiers  who  faced  death,  and  sur¬ 
vived  battle,  returned  to  empty  rooms 
where  disease  had  killed  their  kin. 

“Every  letter  that  the  boys  wrote  home 
— they  praised  the  Army,  Navy  meals. 
They  seemed  surprised  the  food  was  so 
very  good.  Plain,  simple  fare,  but  tasty 
and  potent. 
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“That’s  something  else  modern  scien¬ 
tific  warfare  has  found  out — “V”  stands 
for  Victory — and  also  for  Vitamins.  Food 
is  of  so  vast  importance  on  the  home 
front  as  well  as  the  fighting  fronts  that 
eminent  scientists  frankly  declare  that 
‘Food  will  win  the  war.’ 

“We  who  have  not  been  called  yet  for 
specific  jobs  to  do  will  keep  the  news 
from  our  front  all  good  news.  We  will 
speed  up  production  so  that  constant  and 
continued  ‘ahead  of  schedule’  will  thrill 
the  officers  and  men  we  are  supporting 
and  discourage  the  enemy  who  knows 
what  American  output  and  the  quality 
of  that  output  can  be. 

“We’ll  avoid  waste  and  extravagance 
in  everything  because  this  war  may  cost 
200  billion  dollars — a  debt  of  $5000  for 
every  American  family. 

“We’ll  conserve  scrap  materials,  we’ll 
participate  in  every  community  under¬ 
taking,  every  benefit;  we’ll  volunteer  for 
civilian  service  in  this  vast,  rich,  impor¬ 
tant  industrial  Middlewest.  We’ll  eat 
sensibly  for  energy,  health  and  economy. 
We’ll  take  every  precaution  to  avoid 
colds,  and  all  other  disablements.  If  we 
contract  contagion  we  will  shut  ourselves 
up  so  that  it  will  not  spread  to  others. 

“Our  boys  can’t  write  to  us  as  often 
as  they’d  like — and  they  can’t  give  us 
much  information.  But,  we  can  write  to 
them  every  week — to  their  last  known 
address  and  the  Government  has 
promised  to  hurry  it  on  to  them,  where- 
ever  they  may  be.  The  letter  they  least 
expect  from  the  neighbor  or  friend  they 
only  knew  a  little — that  will  be  a  treat! 
And  the  whole  bundle  of  letters  from 
home,  all  arriving  at  once — they  will 
mean  a  happier,  better  fighting  man  if 
they  convince  him  we  are  holding  the  old 
home  fort,  no  sickness  at  all,  no  hard 


luck  to  report,  the  whole  family — the 
whole  town  united  to  ‘Keep  ’Em  Flying!’ 
until  the  great  day  of  Victory  and  re¬ 
union  in  American  homes. 

“The  canners  of  famous  ‘Country 
Garden’  brand  pledge  every  cooperation 
to  the  home  front,  as  well  as  the  fighting 
front.  In  our  work,  management,  em¬ 
ployes,  growers  alike  see  a  service  op¬ 
portunity.  We  shall  make  our  product 
the  finest  it  has  ever  been,  feeling  that 
the  rich  nutrition  of  this  select  food,  the 
economy  of  our  small  profit  and  low 
price,  the  convenience  of  widespread  dis¬ 
tribution — mites  though  they  may  be  by 
comparison  with  the  great  war  program 
— are  contributions  to  the  strength,  and 
stability  of  the  lines-behind-the-lines; 
the  better  living,  greater  savings  and 
more  abundant  health  of  all  who  ask 
for  .  .  .” 


TO  OPERATE  OZARK  CANNERY 

R.  D.  Jackson,  W.  C.  Kimbrough  and 
Bradley  Kimbrough  have  purchased  the 
Ozark  Canning  Company  plant  at  Ozark, 
Arkansas,  and  will  pack  a  varied  line  of 
items  this  season. 


HEINZ  WAREHOUSE 

Work  will  be  started  shortly  on  the 
erection  of  a  one-story  warehouse,  170 
feet  by  200  feet  in  size,  for  the  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co.,  at  1045  San  Pablo  Ave., 
Berkeley,  Calif.  The  building  will  cost 
about  $75,000. 

TOMATO  CANNERY 

Branson  Roebuck,  Manager  of  the  Roe¬ 
buck  Canning  Company,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  plans  to  build  a  tomato  cannery 
at  Spaulding,  Ohio,  at  a  cost  of  $45,000. 


CANNED  FOODS  STOCKS  AND  SHIPMENTS  FEBRUARY  1,  1942  (Cases) 

From  data  coynpiled  by  N.  C.  A.  Division  of  Statistics 

Shipments  Shipments  Season 

Stocks  Feb.  1st  During  January  to  February  1st 


COMMODITY  1941  1942  1941  1942  1941  1942 


Cherries,  Red  Pitted,  2s....  668,410  216,690  138,331  75,779  1,322,128  703,687 

Cherrie.s,  Red  Pitted,  10s..  361,466  139,952  93,232  89,745  906,514  898,779 

Corn  .  7,627,285  7,646,588  2,238,228  2,941,665  11,530,181  19,546,927 

Peas,  Alaskas .  3,156,888  1,889,399  986,496  740,278  8,025,344  9,465,311 

Peas,  Sweets .  5,987,547  4,518,591  1,465,293  1,452,225  10,919,111  14,674,426 

Tomatoes  .  12,098,325  6,531,191  1,643,886  2,828,555  16,116,575  22,457,085 

Tomato  Juice .  6,609,981  8,250,263  ♦  *  6,991,476  11,360,904 

Beans,  Green .  2,530,369  1,493,972  824,607  835,036  5,970,321  9,452,491 

Beans,  Wax .  431,785  255,573  112,437  104,094  1,025,753  1,401,160 


•  Not  available 
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CONTINENTAL’S  ’41  EARNINGS 

Net  sales  of  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc., 
for  the  year  1941  were  the  largest  in  the 
company’s  history,  aggregating  $136,- 
652,016,  an  increase  of  $35,612,543  over 
those  of  1940,  J.  F.  Hartlieb,  president, 
informed  stockholders  in  the  annual  re¬ 
port  released  February  20th. 

Net  income  after  all  charges  for  the 
year  ended  December  31st,  1941,  of 
$7,469,684,  equivalent  to  $2.62  a  share 
on  2,853,971  common  shares  outstand¬ 
ing,  compares  with  net  earnings  of 
$8,953,632  for  the  preceding  year,  equiv¬ 
alent  after  deduction  of  dividends  on 
preferred  stock  then  outstanding  to  $2.82 
a  share  on  the  same  number  of  common 
shares.  The  reduction  in  earnings  was 
indicated  as  due  principally  to  higher 
costs  for  labor,  material,  taxes,  etc., 
taxes  alone  totaling  $6,917,760  includ¬ 
ing  $4,724,612  provision  for  income  and 
excess  profits  taxes. 

As  of  december  31,  1941,  tbe  company 
showed  net  current  assets  of  $53,894,228 
or  a  ratio  of  current  assets  to  current 
liabilities  of  approximately  4  to  1. 

Aside  from  its  wholly-owned  subsidi¬ 
aries  in  Canada  and  Cuba,  the  company’s 
remaining  investment,  after  reserves,  in 
foreign  affiliated  companies  (not  sub¬ 
sidiaries)  amounts  to  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  its  total  assets,  Mr.  Hartlieb 
stated. 

In  discussing  the  tin  situation,  he  said 
that  the  country’s  total  supply  of  tin 
at  the  end  of  1941  had  been  estimated 


at  about  140,000  tons,  and  that  the  can 
industry  normally  used  over  half  of  all 
the  tin  consumed  in  the  country.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  Government  measures  taken  to 
conserve  the  supply  of  tin,  Mr.  Hartlieb 
called  attention  to  the  order  issued  by 
the  Government  on  February  11,  1942, 
limiting  the  use  of  tin,  tin  plate  and 
terne  plate  by  can  manufacturers. 

In  commenting  on  the  outlook,  he  said 
that  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  in¬ 
creased  production  of  essential  foods  will 
require  that  pi’oduction  of  packers’  food 
cans  be  maintained  at  high  levels  to  meet 
essential  civilian  and  military  needs. 
Similarly,  many  of  the  general  line  cans 
produced  by  the  company  are  required 
to  meet  the  same  essential  needs  but  the 
use  of  tin  plate  and  terne  plate  in  the 
manufacture  of  general  line  cans  will  be 
curtailed  under  the  Government’s  rul¬ 
ings.  He  indicated  that  it  was  hoped 
that  the  loss  in  volume  in  tin  plate  and 
terne  plate  cans  could  be  kept  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  by  substituting  black  plate  and 
other  metal  containers  wherever  possible. 


REPRESENTS  FLORIDA  FIRM 

Wm.  J.  Lindenberger,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  broker,  specializing  on  canned 
foods,  has  been  made  selling  agent  in  the 
northern  California  area  for  the  Adams 
Packing  Company,  of  Florida,  packers  of 
grapefruit,  grapefruit  juice  and  blended 
juices. 


INDIANA  TOMATO  PRICES 

The  Indiana  State  War  Board  has  set 
the  prices  that  canners  must  pay  tomato 
growers  in  order  to  secure  certification 
at  $17.50  per  ton  on  the  flat  basis,  $20.00 
for  U.  S.  Is  and  $12.00  for  U.  S.  2s,  if 
on  the  graded  basis.  In  a  recent  meeting 
with  the  State  War  Board  it  was  pointed 
out  that  reasonable  charges  for  seed, 
plants,  equipment  rentals,  hamper  rent¬ 
als,  grading  charges  and  excessive  cull 
handling  would  be  approved.  The  Indi¬ 
ana  State  War  Board  offices  are  located 
in  the  Big  Four  Building,  Indianapolis. 


WILBUR  JOINS  F.M.C. 

Paul  C.  Wilbur,  for  the  past  five  years 
associated  with  the  Richmond-Chase  Co., 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  first  in  charge  of  the 
laboratory  and  research  department,  and 
more  recently  as  superintendent  of 
cannery  operations,  has  joined  the  Food 
Machinery  Corporation  as  director  of  re¬ 
search.  A  graduate  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1924,  Mr.  Wilbur  spent  two 
years  with  the  Pacific  Coast  laboratory 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington 
and  in  1927  joined  the  staff  of  the  West¬ 
ern  branch  laboratory  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  in  San  Francisco,  as 
assistant  chemist.  In  1931  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  research  department  of  the 
American  Can  Company,  later  becoming 
chief  of  the  sales  research  division. 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 


INCORPORATED  ,  . 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 

BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 


GUARD  YOUR  CORN 
WITH  THIS  DOUBLE-ACTING 

SEED  TREATMENT! 

Semesan  Jr.  works  two  ways — 
by  contact  and  effective  vapor 
action  —  to  kill  certain  seed- 
borne  and  soil-borne  corn  dis¬ 
ease  organisms.  Costs  as  little 
as  5(4  per  bushel  of  seed.  Gener¬ 
ally  saves  seed  by  reducing 
seed  rotting,  seedling  blights; 
permits  earlier  planting  with  more  safety;  usually  im¬ 
proves  yield  and  quality.  Wear  dry  mask  when  treat¬ 
ing.  Get  Semesan  Jr.  now  from  your  dealer.  Write 
for  free  Corn  Pamphlet  giving  further  information. 


BAYER-SEMESAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED  J 

NEMOURS  BLDG.  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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USE  YOUR  LABELS  —by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 


Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Those  reading  issue  February  16,  The  Canning 
Trade,  have  no  doubt  read  and  remembered  the 
article  in  “Distributors  Activity”  reproduced  from 
the  Bureau  of  Journal  of  Commerce.  Naturally  one  of 
such  importance  headed  the  department  under  the  cap¬ 
tion,  “Labels  are  lauded  as  help  to  buyers.” 

In  such  times  as  these  one  is  tempted  to  think 
and  feel:  “Oh,  what’s  the  use!”  and  then  there 
bobs  up  some  written  comment  such  as  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to  and  we  are  off.  Few  can  be  blamed  for  feel¬ 
ing  labels  will  be  somewhat  unimportant  in  compari¬ 
son  with  production  and  never  mind  the  labels,  and 
then  authorities  call  to  our  attention  that  after  all, 
labels  do  help  consumers  more  than  we  sometimes 
appreciate. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  it  seems  as  if  a  new  trend 
is  being  popularized  in  labels  that  may  go  far  toward 
making  some  foods  and  brands  sell  better  than  ever 
before.  Such  a  trend  was  noticed  in  these  articles  some 
time  ago  when  comment  was  made  on  a  label  that 
showed  a  realistic  reproduction  of  ears  of  corn,  luscious 
beets  and  so  on  while  a  dish  of  the  same  was  also  illus¬ 
trated,  all  ready  for  serving.  This  label  was  for¬ 
warded  to  several  houses  and  as  many  or  more  can- 
ners  were  mailed  labels.  In  all,  if  any  number  of  the 
readers  of  this  column  act  on  our  suggestions  or  on 
their  liking  for  the  label  we  should  see  a  lot  more  of 
them  in  the  next  year  or  two.  Probably  nowhere  in 
the  article  mentioned  did  I  point  out  that  the  label  of 
which  I  thought  so  well  adorned  the  products  of  a  can- 
ner  with  an  inter-state  distribution  and  well  known 
nationally.  The  parent  line  of  this  canner  has  been 
well  labeled  to  a  certain  extent  for  some  time  but  the 
newer  labels  are  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
when  attention  value  is  being  considered.  Now  I  have 
a  further  interesting  report  to  make. 

“VIRGINA  LEE”  TURNIP  GREENS 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Canning  Company,  Van  Buren, 
Arkansas,  labels  Turnip  Greens  distinctively  and  with  a 
dash  and  class  that  is  hard  to  beat.  Anyone  having 
seen  the  Flavorheld  labels  I  have  described  and  being 
fortunate  enough  to  see  the  one  I  have  before  me  would 
at  once  note  the  general  likeness.  It’s  striking  and 
still  different  enough  to  belong  to  another  family 
of  labels.  It’s  only  that  the  background  scheme  is 
like  that  of  the  Flavorheld  label  or  any  that  utilizes 
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nature  to  make  a  housewife  see  green  fields  of  the 
product  appearing  so  prosaically  in  the  ordinary  tin 
can. 

Either  a  label  man  with  originality  plus,  or  a  canner 
with  more  than  the  average  of  vision,  were  responsible 
or  maybe  both  were  mixed  up  in  it.  Let’s  look  at  the 
label  closely  for  a  while,  let’s  try  and  picture  it  so  that 
the  reader  may  go  along  with  us  and  fix  it  in  his  minds 
eye.  Imagine  with  us  a  wrapper  of  Turnip  greens 
about  an  eighteen  ounce  can.  In  this  wrapper  where 
we  want  the  front  of  our  label,  imagine  cutting  out  a 
space  one  and  three  quarters  inches  wide  and  only  a 
scant  three  inches  high,  in  yellow,  contrasting  with  the 
green  background.  This  carries  in  California  Hand- 
lettered  lettering,  the  Brand  name,  “Virginia  Lee 
Brand.”  An  inch  and  a  half  down  from  the  top  of  this 
center  panel  we  find  at  right  angles  a  panel  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  high  and  two  and  three  quarters  inches 
wide,  in  red.  This  carries  the  product  designation  and 
net  contents  statement.  These  are  in  reverse  plate  on 
white.  Beneath  we  find  the  name  and  location  of  the 
packer.  That’s  all  for  the  face.  On  the  back  is  another 
two  and  a  half  inch  panel,  printed  black  on  white,  giv¬ 
ing  the  brand  name,  hand  lettered  in  script,  the  pack¬ 
er’s  name  and  location  and  two  recipes.  This  panel  is 
set  off  from  the  background  of  turnip  leaves  in  green 
by  a  black  strip  on  each  side  two  sixteenths  wide.  Read¬ 
ing  the  recipes  you  will  note  one  calls  for  the  use  of 
ham  hocks,  “Turnip  Greens  and  Ham,”  “Boil  small 
ham  hocks  until  tender,  etc.”  while  the  other  asks  for 
nothing  more  out  of  the  ordinary  than  breakfast 
bacon.  These  you  see  offer  the  usual  and  the  unusual. 
You  look  at  them  and  make  your  choice! 

A  GOOD  PRODUCT  AND  A  POOR  LABEL 

Most  of  you  will  admit  that  while  turnip  greens  are 
tasty  and  healthful,  they  will  not  approach  whole  wax 
beans  in  appeal  to  the  discriminating  average  lover  of 
canned  vegetables.  These  greens  in  the  can  I  have 
described  have  eye  appeal,  they  are  dressed  up  and 
going  places,  definitely!  At  my  right  is  a  can  from 
which  the  good  wife  emptied  a  few  minutes  ago  a  lot 
of  as  fancy  wax  beans  as  I  have  ever  eaten.  These 
have  been  artistically  shown  on  a  heaped  up  plate  on 
the  center  panel,  the  brand  name  is  larger  than  the 
product  designation,  the  label  cut  off  abruptly  on  the 
bottom  by  means  of  the  application  of  a  base  band  of 
black  thirteen  sixteenths  wide,  the  beans  are  desig- 
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nated  as  the  product  of  so  and  so  or  so  and  so’s  prod¬ 
uct,  the  name  of  the  canner  is  given,  his  location, 
there’s  the  picture  of  some  colonial  leader  and  the 
product  is  again  designated  as  so  and  so’s  product. 

Suppose  my  wife  had  never  seen  canned  wax  beans, 
suppose  she  knew  nothing  about  heating  them  in  the 
brine  in  which  they  were  packed  and  adding  a  lump 
of  butter  just  before  serving.  Suppose  she  did  not 
fancy  the  appearance  of  the  liquor  and  had  drained  it, 
adding  cold  water,  bringing  it  to  a  boil  and  had  then 
boiled  them  merrily  for  twenty  minutes!  Serving 
them  with  a  white  sauce.  Well,  probably  we  would 
have  enjoyed  the  flavor  of  the  sauce  but  the  tantalizing 
flavor  of  the  delicate  wax  beans  at  their  best  would 
have  been  lost.  I  tell  you,  labeling  always  has  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  sale  and  public  acceptance  of  canned 
foods,  and  it  always  will  have  a  lot  to  do  with  them  as 
long  as  housewives  and  users  of  canned  foods  have 
eyes  with  which  to  note  the  difference  in  the  way  vari¬ 
ous  foods  are  packaged.  Wartime  or  not,  you  can’t 
afford  to  let  down  on  your  efforts  to  present  your  packs 
with  their  best  bib  and  tucker  on!  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?  Certainly  the  best  you  can  do 
will  be  little  enough! 

Of  course,  you  are  not  going  to  throw  away  any 
labels  now  on  hand.  You  are  not  going  to  violate  any 
Governmental  restrictions  or  regulations  about  your 
use  of  this  and  that  which  may  be  later  issued,  but 
if  you  are  let  alone  to  label  your  goods  as  you  see  fit, 
you  ought  to  see  a  label  man  and  ask  him  to  go  the 
limit  in  getting  your  labels  lined  up  with  the  present 
trend  toward  all  over  imprinting  of  labels  with  prod¬ 
uct  leaves  or  ears  or  pods  until  the  one  looking  at  the 
label  gets  a  field  picture  of  the  product.  Flavorheld  and 
Virginia  Lee  have  shown  the  way.  It’s  up  to  others 
to  follow  and  even  improve  on  the  progress  made  thus 
far. 

Recipes  for  the  common  use  of  canned  foods  are  al¬ 
ways  in  order,  I  would  print  them  on  even  the  strip 
labels  meeting  with  Government  requirements.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  I  were  to  do  this  I  would  inquire  as  to  the 
probable  locale  where  they  were  to  be  used  and  get 
advice  of  those  in  a  position  to  render  it,  as  to  the 
type  of  label  that  would  be  most  helpful  to  those  finally 
using  the  products  I  packed.  I  repeat  that  today  in 
Great  Britain  SPAM,  TREET,  PREM  and  the  like  in 
canned  meats  are  probably  better  known  than  like 
products  of  British  manufacture.  In  the  future  strug¬ 
gle  for  world  markets,  no  telling  how  effective  your 
labels  will  become  in  building  consumer  demand  for  the 
future,  but  you  will  surely  stand  a  better  chance  of 
developing  something  of  this  sort  by  using  an  attrac¬ 
tive  label  on  your  goods  than  you  will  if  you  get  by  as 
cheaply  as  possible. 

Some  canners  welcome  an  opportunity  for  “getting 
by”  but  fortunes  and  business  dynasties  were  never 
built  that  way.  Make  an  opportunity  of  your  problems 
as  they  arise  and  eventually  your  sales  and  profits  will 
show  the  advantage  of  always  doing  a  little  more  than 
“just  getting  by.” 


HORIZONTAL  RETORT 


OVErHC 


liU  YEARS  OF  PERFECT 
STEAM  DISTRIBUTION 


^  Some  o£  our  Retorts  have  been 
operating  satisfactorily  for  over  25  years 
and  are  still  going.  Process  Retorts  are 
the  most  important  equipment  in  any 
plant,  so  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to 
install  the  ones  that  have  proved  records. 
Write  Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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W  INSIDE  NEWS 

MARCH  PREPARED  BY  NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  1942 

National’s  Research  Chemists  study 

gases  in  relation  to  canning  problems 


Air  or  oxygen  so  essential  to  life,  is  unde¬ 
sirable,  and  often  very  harmful  in  a  sealed 
eontainer  of  a  food  product.  The  oxygen  of 
the  air  remaining  in  the  container  when  it  is 
sealed  may  often  cause  off-flavors,  a  loss  of 
flavor,  or  an  undesirable  color  change  in  the 
product.  Furthermore,  since  corrosion  is  ac¬ 
celerated  by  oxygen,  any  air  left  in  the  eon¬ 
tainer  on  sealing  may  cause  excessive  attack 
of  the  product  on  the  tin  coating  resulting  in 
an  unsightly  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the 
container,  or  in  some  cases  cause  direct  attack 
on  the  iron  base  metal,  producing  perforation 
of  the  container  and  loss  of  the  product.  Well 
informed  canners  knowing  these  facts  about 
the  effects  of  air,  are  careful  to  exclude  as 
much  air  as  possible  from  the  container  be¬ 
fore  sealing. 

Research  and  development  relating  to  air 
removal  requires  an  accurate  method  for  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  or 
other  gases  in  the  container.  An  apparatus  for 
this  purpose  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photograph.  By  means  of  this  apparatus  it  is 


The  effect  of  the  war  in  Canada  is  far- 
reaching.  Like  all  sales-making  businesses, 
packaging  thrives  on  success.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons  retail  stores  in  Canada  are  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  This  means  more  and  better  packages. 
And  the  rate  of  increase  is  fairly  high.  War¬ 
time  demands  on  Canadian  suppliers  chal¬ 
lenged  their  ability  to  keep  abreast  of  pack¬ 
age  material  requirements. 

Thanks  to  a  development  of  production  in¬ 
genuity  plus  a  mechanical  consciousness 
rather  ahead  of  its  time,  problems  are  daily 
being  whipped, — new  and  unusual  conditions 
are  being  turned  to  advantage — and  Canadian 
packaging,  far  from  retrenching,  continues 
to  progress. 

Well-known  benefits  of  informative  label¬ 
ling  are  being  used  to  boost  sales,  and  little 
touches  of  consumer  convenience  are  being 
eagerly  sought  after  and  exploited. 

A  trend  in  buying  which  affects  packaging 
practice  is  the  necessity  for  economy  of  time 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  retailer,  ^’ar 
service  of  one  kind  or  another  has  depleted 
the  merchant’s  sales  force.  Self-service  em¬ 
poriums  of  all  kinds  are  becoming  more  com¬ 
mon.  Where  clerks  are  retained,  they  arc 
degenerating  more  and  more  into  parcel 


possible  to  determine  quantitatively  the  com¬ 
position  of  any  mixture  of  gases  in  a  con¬ 
tainer. 

This  apparatus  is  also  very  useful  in  the 
examination  of  swelled  cans.  In  certain  prod¬ 
ucts  a  type  of  spoilage  occurs  which  is  not 
due  to  bacterial  decomposition  but  results 
from  the  production  of  hydrogen  by  reaction 
of  the  product  with  the  can  causing  “hydro¬ 
gen  swells.”  The  use  of  gas  analysis  spots  the 
“hydrogen  swells”  very  quickly.  It  is  also  pos¬ 
sible  to  study  the  factors  involved  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  “hydrogen  swells”  by  means  of  ex¬ 
perimental  packs  and  determinations  of  the 
quantities  of  hydrogen  produced  under  vari¬ 
ous  conditions. 

In  many  cases  of  bacteriological  spoilage 
of  canned  goods,  the  analysis  of  the  quantities 
and  kinds  of  gases  present  in  the  spoiled  con¬ 
tainers  gives  very  helpful  supplementary  in¬ 
formation  to  the  results  of  bacteriological 
analysis,  and  aids  greatly  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  results.  RESEARCH  IS  ORGANIZED 
THINKING.  (87) 


wrappers  and  change-makers.  This  means  the 
package  must  of  necessity  start  the  sale  and 
frequently  close  it  as  well.  This  explains  the 
importance  of  considering  visibility,  identifi¬ 
cation,  individuality,  suggested  uses,  and 
many  other  sales-making  factors,  when  a 
package  is  created  or  changed.  (88) 


The  amounts  and  kinds  of  gases  pres¬ 
ent  in  a  container  may  be  determined 
by  this  apparatus.  The  gases  are  with- 
drawn  from  the  container  into  the  ap¬ 
paratus  and  their  volume  measured. 
Then  they  are  passed  through  various 
absorbing  solutions  in  a  systematic 
manner.  Each  absorbing  solution  reacts 
with  and  removes  one  of  the  gases. 
After  each  absorption,  the  volume  re¬ 
maining  is  measured,  and  the  volume 
of  the  gas  removed  may  be  calculated. 
Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen  and  Car¬ 
bon  Dioxide  present  in  a  container  may 
be  determined  in  this  way. 


in  Monterey  Bay.  The  squid  are  either  packed 
“natural  style”  in  their  own  ink,  or  they  are 
fancy-packed  in  sesame  oil,  tomato  sauce, 
olive  oil  or  cottonseed  oil.  The  canned  prod¬ 
uct  has  a  mild  shrimp-like  flavor.  (89) 


Canned  Sqnid 
California  Style 

At  Monterey,  California,  cooked  squid  has 
been  successfully  canned  and  marketed  for 
several  years.  In  the  peak  year  of  1940, 
935,000  pounds  of  California  squid  were 
packed  in  7-oz.,  8-oz.,  and  9-oz.  tall  and  flat 
tins,  as  well  as  in  No.  1  tall  ones. 

Considered  a  delicacy  by  some,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  squid  in  the  United  States 
is  confined  largely  to  the  foreign-born.  Since 
1930,  the  Philippines  have  displaced  Greece 
as  the  principal  export  market  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  product. 

Most  of  the  pack  is  made  in  May  and 
June,  when  the  molliisks  are  most  abundant 


Mill  Runs 

270  Years 

A  grist  mill  in  Denton,  Md.  that  turned 
out  flour  for  Washington’s  army  during  the 
Revolution  is  in  daily  use  there  in  what  tradi¬ 
tion  says  is  its  270th  year  of  operation. 

The  water-powered  mill  is  said  to  be  un¬ 
changed  since  colonial  days.  It  is  in  a  frame 
building,  large  and  roomy,  and  is  known  as 
James  Murray’s  Mill.  When  Major  Nathaniel 
Potter  of  Potter’s  Landing  near  here  was 
commissioned  to  buy  flour  for  General  Wash¬ 
ington’s  troops  he  went  to  Murray,  who 
ground  corn  meal  for  the  soldiers.  (90) 
(Advertisement) 
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F reestone  Peach  Pack 

They’re  really  giving  serious  thought  to 
making  a  fine-quality  freestone  peach  pack 
possible  in  South  Carolina.  Last  Spring  the 
experimental  canning  of  freestone  peach 
packs  was  tried  out. 

It  is  reported  that  during  the  past  peach 
season  40  different  varieties  were  packed  in 
several  degrees  of  syrup.  All  peaches  were 
picked  from  one  to  three  days  before  they 
l)egan  to  soften  on  the  trees,  and  hence  were 
at  the  best  stage  of  ripeness  so  far  as  han¬ 
dling  is  concerned.  The  picked  fruit  was 
stored  at  temperatures  of  65,  55  and  35  de¬ 
grees  F  to  finish  ripening,  and  then  were 
taken  out  and  canned.  All  were  packed  in 
halves.  (91) 

Formaldehyde  in  Tanks 

Reinforced  concrete  tanks  have  been  found 
satisfactory  for  the  bulk  storage  of  formalde¬ 
hyde  in  Britain.  Such  tanks,  it  is  said,  are 
fabricated  in  the  same  way  as  tanks  for  water 
storage,  and  afterwards  lined  with  asphalt 
and  acid-resisting  bricks  to  protect  the 
cement.  A  cheaper,  but  less  permanent  lining 
may  be  produced  by  treating  the  concrete, 
after  thorough  drying,  with  hot  paraffin  wax, 
and  then  melting  the  wax  into  the  concrete 
surface  by  careful  use  of  a  blow  torch,  it  is 
added.  Such  linings  eventually  break  down, 
it  is  pointed  out,  due  to  tbe  formation  of 
microscopic  cracks  in  the  wax.  (92) 

New  Solvent  Oil 

High  solvency  characteristics  are  claimed 
for  a  new  heavy  aromatic  oil  declared  to  be 
suitable  for  use  as  a  diluent  for  creosote  oil 
in  wood  preserving  compositions.  Developed 
by  a  major  American  petroleum  producer, 
the  material  has  already  passed  American 
Wood  Preservation  Association  tests.  Several 
petroleum  companies,  especially  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  are  reported  to  be  investigating 
petroleum  wood  preservatives  suited  to  re¬ 
place  creosote  oil.  (93) 

Paint 

For  the  Navy 

It  takes  10  tons  of  paint — approximately 
1,250  gallons — to  protect  a  10,000  ton  cruiser 
and  3,000  to  3,500  gallons  to  protect  a  ship 
of  the  line.  Navy  vessels  are  painted  every 
three  to  six  months.  With  a  two-ocean  navy, 
the  demand  from  this  one  item  alone  will  be 
greatly  in  excess  of  anything  experienced  in 


the  life  time  of  modern  navy  officers.  Not 
only  is  the  demand  for  paint  greater  for  ships 
of  the  fleet  but  expanding  naval  air  operations 
call  for  another  large  gallonage.  Equipment 
for  the  rapidly  expanding  personnel  of  the 
navy,  land  bases  and  training  camps  all  call 
for  additional  volume  of  paint.  The  heavy 
demand  for  paint  for  defense  purposes  will 
require  a  larger  quantity  of  synthetic  resins 
and  linseed  oil.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
increase  the  acreage  sown  to  flaxseed  for  the 
linseed  oil.  (94) 

Names  for 

Hybrid  Corns 

An  historical  system  of  naming  new  Hy¬ 
brid  Sweet  Corn  has  been  suggested  which 
will  permit  canners  who  know  their  American 
history  to  select  varieties  for  successive  ma¬ 
turity  dates. 

New  Hybrids  bave  been  developed  to  ripen 
successively  at  three  day  intervals  from  early 
July  until  frost,  and  the  new  naming  system 
planned  would  denote  the  ripening  period. 
Names  suggested  are — Extra  Early:  Standish, 
Plymouth,  Jamestown;  Early:  Lexington, 
Washington,  Bunker  Hill;  Early  Mid-season: 
Madison,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Marshall; 
Mid-season:  Lincoln,  Lee;  Late  Mid-season: 
Great  Northern,  Golden  Spike,  Cleveland; 
Late:  Wilson,  Pershing,  Argonne;  Very  Late: 
Roosevelt,  Churchill,  Hull,  Wavell.  (95) 


Military 

Button  Polishing  Kit 

Here's  another  timely  new  item — pack¬ 
aged  by  National  Can.  A  button  polish¬ 
ing  kit  for  men  in  the  services.  Con¬ 
tains  polish,  brush,  cloth  and  board. 


Technical  Topics 

AMMONIUM  CARBONATE,  carnauba  wax, 
and  beeswax  are  ingredients  of  a  composi¬ 
tion  claimed  by  in  new  British  patent  to  be 
suitable  for  removing  grime  from  painted, 
varnished,  or  polished  surfaces,  or  from  un¬ 
polished  materials  such  as  wood  and  leather. 
The  composition  is  said  to  be  produced  by 
mixing  solutions  of  carnauba  and  beeswax 
in  turpentine,  adding  a  solution  of  ammonium 
carbonate  at  a  temperature  of  not  over  forty 
degrees,  then  adding  a  solution  of  mastic  or 
other  soft  varnish  resin  in  turpentine  and 
alcohol,  and  finally  thinning  the  paste  to  a 
cream  consistency  with  water  and  a  petroleum 
thinner  having  a  boiling  point  of  about  120 
degrees.  (96) 

SULPHUR  in  a  finely  divided,  active  state 
will  reduce  chlorate  compounds  from  soil, 
brickwork,  and  other  porous  materials,  recent 
British  studies  have  disclosed.  It  was  found 
that  lime-sulphur  was  especially  effective  for 
introducing  the  finely-divided  sulphur,  and 
that  the  decomposition  products  formed  in 
the  reduction  reaction  are  apparently  harm¬ 
less  to  plants.  It  is  declared  that  chlorate  in 
soil,  in  amounts  sufficient  to  kill  carnations, 
lettuce,  and  tomatoes,  could  be  removed  by 
soaking  the  soil  with  a  l-in-40  solution  of 
lime-sulphur,  and  that  the  soil  could  then  be 
safely  planted  as  soon  as  it  had  dried  suffi¬ 
ciently.  (97) 

THE  CONTINENT  OF  AFRICA  normally 
exports  yearly  about  20  percent  of  the  oil¬ 
bearing  raw  materials  and  25  percent  of 
the  vegetable  oils  that  are  shipped  from  the 
world’s  producing  areas.  There  is  a  large 
potential  production  of  these  vegetable  oils 
in  areas  not  at  present  commercialized.  Africa 
is  an  expressed  goal  in  the  Axis  desire  for 
colonial  expansion.  The  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany  are  prominent  among  European 
countries  almost  totally  dependent  on  imports 
for  their  vegetable  oil  needs.  Africa  bas  been 
an  important  supplier  of  these  needs,  and 
access  to  the  present  and  potential  production 
of  oil-bearing  raw  materials  in  that  continent 
is  an  important  consideration  to  the  countries 
involved  in  the  present  conflict.  (98) 

STUDIES  at  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  have  proved  that 
fruit  juices,  such  as  apple  juice  and  apple 
raspberry  juice,  reach  the  consumer  in  the 
best  condition  when  packed  in  special  ena¬ 
mel-lined  cans.  (99) 

For  further  information  on  any  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  write  to  National  Can  Corp.,  110  E.  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City.  Please  mention  the 
number  at  end  of  article — also  name  of  the 
magazine  you  saiv  it  in. 

(  Advertisement) 
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•  Using  the  Almanac  you  get  your  ad  in  the  canner's  reference  book,  right 
along  with  the  industry's  packs,  prices,  acreages,  yields,  production,  food 
laws,  labeling  reguirements,  U.  S.  Grades  for  determining  the  guality  of  the 
canned  product,  classified  buyers  directory  and  such  other  data  needed  con¬ 
tinuously  by  every  progressive  canner,  wholesale  grocery  buyer  and  food 
broker.  It  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  the  industry's  vital  re¬ 
ferences  to  assure  continued  attention  and  a  full  year  of  advertising  benefit. 

•  In  the  "Food  for  Freedom"  program  designed  to  provide  adeguate  food  sup¬ 
plies  for  civilian,  military  and  lend-lease  needs,  the  1942  Almanac  will  be 
used  more  than  ever  before.  It's  the  opportunity  to  make  one  small  cost  keep 
your  identity  thru  a  crisis,  to  hold  present  customers  and  to  build  for  the 
future.  Each  subscriber  to  "THE  CANNING  TRADE"  receives  one  copy 
without  cost.  Price  otherwise  $1.00. 

•  CLASSIFIED  LISTING — Each  advertiser  receives  a  classified  listing  in 
the  special  "Where  to  Buy"  Section  which  also  shows  the  firm  name,  address, 
and  page  number  of  advertisement  for  reference. 

•  RATES — $100.00  per  page,  $60.00  per  half  page.  Trim  size  6x9.  Ready 
about  April  1st.  Order  space  at  once  to  reserve  a  good  position. 

Since  1916 — Compiled  and  Published  Annually  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Keefinc^  the  QannUiCj.  9ncli44iA^ 


BALTIMORE 


20  South  Gay  Street 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Stymied  on  Quoting  Canned  Foods  Prices — 
But  We’ll  Get  ’Em  if  They  Exist — Stocks 
Show  Size  of  Present  Demand — Some 
Recent  Decisions. 

STYMIED  —  Naturally  most  can- 
ners  want  to  know  what  the  market 
prices  are  each  week,  even  though 
they  have  no  goods  to  sell.  But  this 
is  not  easy  to  answer.  We  have 
made  what  are  possibly  greater 
efforts  to  get  at  the  real  market 
than  ever  before  in  our  over  60 
years  of  service,  first  because  there 
never  was  before  such  a  situation 
as  this,  and  secondly,  because  when 
asked  the  canners  reply  that  they 
have  not  sold  any  goods  for  so  long 
that  they  do  not  know  what  the 
actual  market  is.  You  see  that  re¬ 
flected  in  the  market  reports  from 
the  leading  canned  foods  centers, 
where  the  operators  say  that  there 
are  so  few,  if  any,  offerings  that 
there  is  no  business  passing.  And 
right  on  top  of  that  comes  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  distribution  of 
canned  foods  is  heavier  than  ever 
known  before,  and  the  figures 
show  it.  And  not  just  distribution 
to  wholesale  outlets,  but  over  the 
counters  in  sales  to  consumers. 

There  seems  to  be  such  a  rapid 
cleaning  up  condition  of  primary 
stocks  that  we  are  in  hopes  that 
more  canners  than  usual  are  hold¬ 
ing  supplies  for  regular  customers, 
and  yet  the  information  letters  of 
such  canners  invariably  show  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  hold  back, 
and  except  for  cancellations  (few 
and  far  between,  you  may  well 
believe)  or  for  credit  reasons  have 
they  any  goods  to  offer  in  most 
lines.  All  are  cleaned  down  to  a 
few  items,  even  in  firms  which  try 
to  supply  their  customers  with  as 
complete  a  line  as  possible  all 
through  the  year. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  you  have 
the  February  1st  reports  of  stocks 
on  hand,  together  with  the  ship¬ 
ments  to  date.  They  make  an  in¬ 
teresting  study.  For  instance  in 
canned  tomatoes:  February  1, 
1942,  stocks  showed  6,531,191  cases 
as  compared  with  12,098,325  cases 


at  the  same  time  last  year,  1941. 
And  shipments  follow  the  same 
percentage:  From  July  1,  1941,  to 
February  1,  1942,  22,457,085  cases, 
as  against  16,116,575  over  the  same 
period  the  year  before.  Those  who 
study  the  figures  furnished  by  the 
NCA  will  see  that  California  is 
credited  in  this  carryover  with 
2,295,066  cases.  Reports  indicate 
that  this  month,  February,  has 
cleaned  out  first  holders  of  toma¬ 
toes  in  that  State.  As  it  is,  if  con¬ 
sumption  or  demand  continues 
unchanged,  and  without  this  Cali¬ 
fornia  reduction,  the  six  odd  mil¬ 
lion  cases  of  tomatoes  would  last 
but  two  months,  February  and 
March,  since  the  shipments  aver¬ 
age  over  3  million  cases  per  month. 
Take  that  as  an  indication  of  the 
strength  of  demand,  and  need  we 
again  remind  you  that  in  these 
figures  of  holdings  there  is  no  men¬ 
tion  of  those  famous  cases  “sold 
but  not  shipped”  ? 

In  this  price  consideration  it 
seems  safe  to  say  that  any  holder  of 
surplus  canned  food  items  would 
no  longer  hold  on,  in  face  of  the 
very  likely  ceiling  to  be  put  on 
prices.  He  can  easily  dispose  of 
the  left-overs,  and  would  do  so  if 
aware  of  the  conditions. 

PRICE  CEILING  —  The  definite 
order  setting  a  price  ceiling  had 
not  been  issued  up  to  the  time  of 
going  to  press.  Where  did  the 
rumor  come  from,  you  ask?  We 
could  answer  that  it  is  just  a 
natural,  in  face  of  the  mounting 
prices  on  many  items  of  canned 
foods,  as  we  explained  last  week. 
But  read  this,  from  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  which  came 
out  last  week-end : 

“Important  canned  foods  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  reduction  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  use  of  tin  cans,  ordered  by 
the  War  Production  Board,  and  there  will 
be  plentiful  supplies  of  essential  canned 
fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  milk,  and  other 
necessary  foods.  Price  Administrator 
Leon  Henderson  announced.  He  also 
warned  consumers  and  dealers  that  there 
is  no  justification  for  increased  prices  on 
canned  foods. 

“Supplies  of  canned  foods  now  on  store 
shelves  and  in  warehouses  are  more  than 
adequate  to  meet  all  our  food  require¬ 


ments  until  after  the  1942  crops  are 
harvested,  packed  and  distributed  to 
consumers,”  Mr.  Henderson  reported. 
“Normal  supplies  are  available  and  they 
should  be  bought  normally  by  consumers, 
for  current  needs  only. 

“Practically  all  of  last  year’s  crop  has 
already  been  canned,  so  the  reduction 
ordered  by  WPB  will  not  really  affect 
foods  until  the  next  canning  season,  the 
peak  of  which  will  come  next  fall.  Even 
then,  essential  foods  will  not  be  affected. 

In  some  instances,  the  supplies  will  be 
even  larger.”  End  of  the  quote! 

The  prices  given  on  our  Market 
Pages  are  as  near  as  human  effort 
can  make  them,  but  we  are  going 
to  keep  at  work  on  this  job,  so  as 
to  have  the  set  prices  when  the 
close-down  takes  place. 

SUGAR  —  Here  is  another  quote 
that  you  will  do  well  to  heed: 

A.  E.  Bowman,  Chief  of  the  Sugar 
Section  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
February  25th,  asked  canners  not  to 
accept  delivery  of  their  sugar  supply 
more  than  45  days  before  they  begin 
canning  their  1942  pack. 

“The  sugar  is  needed  in  cei’tain  areas 
for  household  consumers  and  should  not 
be  tied  up  in  canners’  warehouses  or 
plants  unnecessarily  long,”  Mr.  Bowman 
said.  “It  will  give  a  canner  ample  time 
to  arrange  for  his  canning  operations  if 
he  receives  the  sugar  he  needs  within 
45  days  of  the  time  he  starts  canning.” 

You  have  already  been  told  that 
you  must  not  buy  your  sugar  sup¬ 
plies  from  different  sources,  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail.  You  must  select  one, 
make  arrangements  with  that 
source,  file  an  estimate  of  require¬ 
ments,  and  then  report  deliveries, 
and  the  amount  used,  and  when. 

Another  interesting  announce¬ 
ment  has  just  come  out,  to  the 
effect  that  the  WPA  will  be  called 
in  to  assist  the  growers  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  increased  crops  wanted,  in 
all  States  and  localities,  the  usual 
work  of  the  WPA  being  abandoned 
for  that  purpose. 

And  one  more  indicated  enact¬ 
ment:  it  looks  like  they  will  ask  a 
10  per  cent  increase  in  crops  and 
packs,  over  what  we  have  been 
talking  about  for  sometime.  We 
hinted  that  last  week,  but  we  set 
the  figures  at  25  per  cent. 

“By  his  order — Temporary  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  No.  1 — the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator  forbids  the  retail  sale  of 
mixed  fertilizer,  superphosphate,  and 
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potash  on  and  after  February  27  at  prices 
above  those  at  which  any  seller  of 
fertilizer  at  retail  did  business  during 
the  five-day  period  from  February  16-20, 
inclusive.  This  temporary  regulation  has 
a  life  of  60  days  from  its  effective  date, 
but  on  or  before  its  expiration  will  be 
supplanted  by  a  permanent  I’egulation. 

In  announcing  the  ceiling,  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  disclosed  that  action  to  bring  about 
stable  prices  for  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  cyanamid,  other  leading 
fertilizers,  will  be  taken  within  the  next 
few  days.  This  will  be  done  by  setting 
seasonal  ceilings  on  seller’s  margins  in 
a  permanent  price  regulation.” 

WARNING — Go  slow  about  con¬ 
tracting  for  crops  on  which  you 
must  be  certified;  another  week 
will  not  hurt  you,  and  any  day 
there  may  come  explanations  of  the 
present  rulings  that  will  change  the 
picture.  We  hear  that  some  can- 
ners  are  contracting  for  peas  at 
their  viner  stations  in  other  states, 
to  be  hauled  and  canned ;  even 
that  some  are  thinking  of  setting 
up  tomato  buying,  or  receiving 
stations,  across  the  line,  the  toma¬ 
toes  to  be  packed  elsewhere.  Re¬ 
member  Certification  will  be  at 
your  cannery,  and  the  prices  will 
have  to  be  those  paid  in  the  State 
in  which  the  cannery  is  located. 

This  whole  thing  is  simmering, 
boiling  might  be  a  better  word; 
wait  until  it  settles  down  more. 
The  growers  want  the  contracts, 
and  they  can’t  run  away ;  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  contracts  now 
made  may  have  to  be  changed ;  cer¬ 
tainly  they  will  if  they  are  not  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Lack  of  Offerings  Restricts  Market — Toma¬ 
toes  Quiet — All  Items  Quiet  But  Firm — 
Looking  Towards  Futures  —  Citrus  Moves 
Up — Fruits  Mostly  Withdrawn — Fish  at 
Nominal  Prices. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  Feb.  27,  1942. 

THE  SITUATION — Business  in  the 
New  York  canned  foods  market 
was  of  relatively  light  volume  this 
week.  This  was  due  to  two  factors, 
— first,  a  continued  paucity  of  of¬ 
ferings  from  canners,  and  secondly 
uncertainty  as  to  just  what  formal 
ceiling  prices  are  to  be  established 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 


tion,  following  last  week’s  an¬ 
nouncement  that  such  a  move  had 
been  decided  upon.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  distributors  in  many 
instances  would  be  inclined  to  dis¬ 
count  the  ceiling  price  factor  in 
favor  of  further  protection  of  in¬ 
ventories  if  cannery  offerings  were 
of  sufficient  volume  to  make  such 
a  step  practical.  Canned  citrus 
quotations  moved  upward  this 
week,  reflecting  crop  damage  on  the 
West  Coast  and  a  firming-up  in  the 
position  of  raw  fruit  in  Florida. 

THE  OUTLOOK — It  is  expected 
that  trading  on  whatever  carry¬ 
over  holdings  canners  may  have 
will  continue  light  until  more  is 
known  as  to  the  official  ceiling 
prices  which  are  to  prevail  over 
the  remainder  of  the  current  mar¬ 
keting  season.  When  such  quota¬ 
tions  are  made  public,  jobbers  and 
chains  are  expected  to  seek  stocks 
in  good  volume.  There  is  always 
the  possibility,  however,  that  dif¬ 
ferentials  between  ceiling  prices  on 
the  remaining  stocks  of  1941  packs, 
and  those  indicated  for  1942  pro¬ 
duction,  may  be  sufficiently  wide  to 
encourage  canners  to  hold  over 
1941  goods. 

TOMATOES  —  New  business  did 
not  run  into  substantial  totals  this 
week,  insofar  as  the  New  York 
trade  is  concerned.  Distributors 
appear  well  covered  on  their  im¬ 
mediate  requirements.  No  further 
price  changes  are  reported  out  of 
the  Tri-states  area,  but  the  market 
undertone  continues  strong,  with 
offerings  not  plentiful.  This  ap¬ 
plies  particularly  in  the  case  of 
extra  standards.  Reports  from  the 
mid-west  indicate  that  standard  2s 
are  generally  well  held  at  $1.15. 

PEAS — The  market  is  largely  in 
nominal  position,  and  it  is  more 
difficult  to  locate  canners  with  any 
further  spots  to  sell.  The  market 
in  the  south  has  shown  no  quotable 
change  during  the  week,  with  can¬ 
ners  in  that  territory  closely  sold 
up,  as  is  the  case  with  midwestern 
packers.  The  trade  here  is  waiting 
for  some  area  to  “break  the  ice”  on 
future  quotations,  but  it  is  probable 
that  action  in  that  direction  will  be 
deferred  until  there  is  some  inkling 
as  to  OPA  views  with  regard  to 
canned  pea  prices. 


BEANS — Small  unsold  stocks  re¬ 
maining  in  southern  packers’  hands 
are  reported  cleaning  up  rapidly, 
with  the  market  for  standards 
holding  at  $1.15  and  upwards, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Top  grades  are 
available  only  in  a  limited  way, 
with  quotations  nominal. 

CORN — A  little  buying  interest  is 
reported  on  southern  packs,  and 
the  market  appears  in  firm  shape. 
Canners  are  quoting  standard 
crushed  at  95  cents,  with  scattered 
offerings  at  21/2  cents  under  this 
figure.  Fancy  corn  is  generally 
strong  at  $1.15,  with  a  few  offer¬ 
ings  reported  at  $1,121/2  where 
canners  are  desirous  of  cleaning  up 
small  blocks. 

KRAUT — The  trade  is  interested 
in  reports  from  kraut  canners  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  tin  conservation 
order  will  make  for  extremely  lim¬ 
ited  supplies  of  the  canned  product. 
Some  distributors  are  picking  up 
additional  stocks,  with  the  market 
for  21/2S  generally  posted  at  $1.00, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

LIMAS — Distributors  are  also  fol¬ 
lowing  the  lima  bean  market 
closely,  as  a  result  of  increased 
price  strength  on  that  product. 
Standard  whites  are  now  firm  at 
871/2-90  cents  at  canneries,  with 
mixed  green  and  white  held  at 
$1.00.  Tiny  greens  in  2s  are  gen¬ 
erally  firm  at  $1.80. 

CITRUS  MOVES  UP  AGAIN  —  Re¬ 
newed  strength  in  canned  citrus 
products  developed  this  week  on 
news  of  frost  damage  in  California 
and  reports  of  further  price  ad¬ 
vances  on  the  raw  fruit  in  Florida. 
In  this  latter  connection,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  visualize  such  strength  in 
citrus  when  one  takes  into  account 
the  plans  now  being  made  by  the 
chains  and  other  distributor  groups 
to  stage  a  national  sales  drive  on 
citrus  products  early  in  March  to 
relieve  the  market  of  its  current 
“surplus.”  However,  Florida  can¬ 
ners  are  now  quoting  unsweetened 
grapefruit  juice  at  721^4  cents  for 
2s,  $1.65  for  404s,  and  $3.20  for 
10s,  with  sweetened  at  75  cents, 
$1.70,  and  $3.35,  respectively.  On 
orange  juice,  the  market  now  lists 
at  85  cents  for  unsweetened  2s, 
$1,971/2  for  404s,  and  $3.75  for 
10s,  with  sweetened  at  87/2  cents. 
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$2,021/2,  and  $3.85,  respectively. 
Blended  orange  and  grapefruit 
juice  is  quoted  at  78 Vo  cents  for  un¬ 
sweetened  2s  and  81  cents  for  the 
sweetened,  with  10s  at  $3.47  Vj  and 
$3.62V»»  respectively. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Most  pack¬ 
ers  continue  withdrawn,  and  the 
market  is  in  nominal  position.  Dis¬ 
tributors  have  placed  a  sub.stantial 
volume  of  orders  for  various  fruits 
in  small  lots  since  the  Chicago  con¬ 
ventions,  and  it  appears  that  de¬ 
livery  of  these  items  will  mark  the 
wind-up  of  large-scale  trading  until 
the  new  pack  is  ready  for  .shipment. 

SALMON  —  Trading  interest  is 
now  largely  confined  to  the  stocks 
of  pinks  which  are  still  available 
for  coast  shipment,  with  the  market 
variously  quoted  at  from  $2.10  to 
$2.25  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle. 
Reds  are  out  of  the  picture,  and  dis¬ 
tributors  are  being  forced  to  rely 
on  the  re.sale  market  here  where 
small  lots  are  urgently  needed. 

OTHER  FISH — It  is  the  same  old 
.story  again  this  week, — shortage 
of  offerings  and  nominal  prices  .  .  . 
Shrimp  holds  firm  at  recently  ad¬ 
vanced  levels  .  .  .  Sardines  are  not 
offering,  either  at  California  or 
Maine  canneries  .  .  .  Tuna,  crab- 
meat,  and  lobster  remain  in  nom¬ 
inal  position,  with  the  market 
closely  sold  up. 

A  TIMELY  PROMOTION — R.  C.  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Co.,  are  currently  conduct¬ 
ing  in  the  New  York  area  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  which  is  arous¬ 
ing  much  intere.st  in  the  newspaper 
and  advertising  fraternities.  The 
company,  in  advertising  its  “Royal 
Scarlet”  line,  is  featuring  such 


products  as  jams,  jellies,  preserves, 
fruits  and  other  products  with 
high  sugar  content,  sugge.sting  that 
consumers  use  foods  of  this  nature 
more  liberally  in  order  to  insure 
a  normal  sugar  intake  in  the 
average  diet. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Record  Quick  Movement — All  Stocks  Light 
— Prices  Unchanged — Packs  to  be  Increased 
— Heavy  Demand  for  Restricted  Packs — No 
Spinach  Prices  —  Southern  Packed  Beans 
Quoted — More  Citrus  Canners  Withdrawn — 

Fruits  Cleaning  Up — ^The  Food  Broker. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  February  27,  1942. 

ALL-OUT  FOR  VICTORY  —  The 
U.S.A.  is  fighting  against  a  concept 
of  life  alien  to  America.  Those 
who  would  defeat  us  hate  our  em¬ 
phasis  upon  rights  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  individual.  To  them, 
the  individual  lives  for  the  State. 

Watch  well  the  Ramparts ;  watch 
them  at  your  home;  watch  them  at 
your  place  of  business  and  ever 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  ahead. 

THE  GENERAL  SITUATION — A 
prominent  local  factor  said  yester¬ 
day  : — 

“Never  have  seen  canned  foods 
vanish  so  quickly  as  the  last  few 
days.”  A  prominent  broker  .stated  :- 
“We  have  but  little  merchandise 
to  offer  now  and  spot  supplies  daily 
move  to  a  close  cleanup.” 

The  market  is  .showing  fewer 
changes  as  far  as  prices  go  but  as 
may  be  noted  by  the  remarks 
quoted  in  above  paragraph,  avail¬ 
able  goods  in  first  hands  are 
limited. 


Some  argument  is  going  the 
rounds  as  to  distributors’  stocks. 
Some  say  they  are  heavy,  others 
claim  the  contrary.  A  check-up 
with  some  half  dozen  wholesale 
grocers  in  Chicago  and  one  promi¬ 
nent  chain,  leads  your  reporter  to 
the  conclusion  that — Di.stributors’ 
.stocks  are  anything  but  heavy,  in 
this  city. 

Ju.st  as  last  week,  the  talk  around 
the  market  was  the  tin  conserva¬ 
tion  plan,  so  now  the  talk  is  about 
the  ceilings  on  vegetables  and 
fruits, 

TOMATOES — No.  2  standard  Indi¬ 
ana  tomatoes  are  quoted  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  way  at  $1.15  to  $1.25  factory 
with  No.  21/2  tins  $1.50  to  $1.60. 

Some  odds  and  ends,  cleanup  of 
canners’  1941  packing,  particularly 
parcels  of  extra  standard  and  near 
fancies,  have  been  sold  during  the 
week  under  review. 

Some  sub.stantial  s.  a.  p.  business 
has  been  booked  of  late.  A  number 
of  buyers  are  anxious  to  protect 
their  wants  for  the  coming  year 
on  No.  10  tins,  but  canners  feel 
that  the  Government  proportion 
will  be  largely  in  No.  10  tins  and 
for  that  rea.son  are  not  anxious  to 
commit  themselves. 

PEAS — How  large  a  pack  will 
Wi.scon.sin  record  in  1942?  Weath¬ 
er  conditions  will  to  a  large  degree 
answer  that  que.stion  but  pre- 
.season  arrangements  point  to  a 
record  pack.  Indications  show  that 
133  pea  canneries  will  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  this  year,  the  largest  number 
of  any  year  in  the  pa.st  and  five 
more  than  in  1941.  Nearly  all  can¬ 
ning  companies  are  arranging  to 
increa.se  their  la.st  year’s  produc- 
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tion  and  acreage  is  being  written 
freely  on  an  average  of  $17.50  per 
ton  over  comparable  prices  of  a 
year  or  two  ago. 

Spot  business  is  confined  to  a  few 
small  lots  and  generally  resale  lots. 
Volume  s.  a.  p.  pea  business  has 
been  recorded. 

CORN — Stocks  unshipped  in  can- 
ners’  hands  are  in  almost  the  same 
position  as  peas  and  tomatoes.  The 
N.C.A.  reports  that  between  Au¬ 
gust  1  corn  canners  moved  70  per 
cent  more  than  they  did  in  a  like 
period  a  year  ago. 

No.  2  standard  cream  style  white 
and  yellow  corn  is  unavailable  in 
the  central  corn  packing  States. 
Some  extra  standard  is  quoted  in 
white  at  $1.10  to  $1.15  and  in  yel¬ 
low  at  $1.15  to  $1.20.  Other  grades 
in  fancy  cream  style  and  whole 
grain  are  not  to  be  had. 

BEETS — CARROTS — The  restricted 
packs  of  these  two  items  for  1942 
has  developed  an  unusual  demand 
for  spots.  Only  broken  lots  of 
beets  are  left,  with  the  going  mar¬ 
ket  quoted  at:  No.  2  tin  fancy 
diced  beets,  85  cents  Wisconsin; 
No.  2  tin  fancy  cut  beets,  85  cents 
Wisconsin;  No.  2  tin  fancy  diced 
carrots,  75  cents  Wisconsin. 

PIMIENTOS  —  Tin  restrictions 
have  proven  quite  a  blow  to 
Georgia  canners,  who  are  now 
making  every  effort  to  arrange  to 
pack  a  goodly  portion  of  their 
Pimiento  crop  this  year  in  Glass, 
with  just  what  success,  of  course, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Meanwhile,  some  pimientos  from 
Cuba  have  been  quoted  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  and  ready  sales  made. 

SPINACH  —  Spot  stocks  are 
cleaned  up  even  in  California  on 
the  winter  pack.  No  one  has  yet 
named  prices  on  spring  pack  al¬ 
though  considerable  s.  a.  p.  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  booked.  Reports 
from  the  Arkansas  spinach  district 
are  favorable. 

GREEN  BEANS  —  The  south  is 
quoting  standard  cut  green  beans 
for  delivery  in  March  and  April  at 
$1.05  for  No.  2  tins  and  $4.50  for 
No.  10  tins.  The  market  otherwise 
is  dead  as  all  bean  canners  north  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  line  have  had  the 


sold  out  sign  hanging  up  for  the 
past  number  of  weeks. 

CITRUS  FRUIT  —  Some  volume 
business  was  booked  during  the 
week  under  review  from  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas  at:  No.  2 
unsweetened  grapefruit  juice,  65 
cents ;  No.  404  unsweetened  grape¬ 
fruit  juice,  $1.45;  but  it  was  said, 
only  for  immediate  shipment  and 
that  no  one  would  confirm  at  these 
prices  for  delayed  delivery. 

An  increasing  number  of  Florida 
canners  are  withdrawing  from  the 
market  entirely,  not  only  on  juices 
but  segments  as  well.  The  market 
is  definitely  stronger  than  a  week 
ago. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — It  looks  like 
a  cleanup,  a  cleanup  the  like  of 
which  hasn’t  been  known  among 
California  fruit  canners  for  a  long 
while.  Chicago  buyers  are  still 
seeking  many  items  in  peaches, 
apricots,  nectarines,  cocktail,  salad, 
etc.,  but — brokers  report  that  if 
they  send  to  the  coast  an  order  or 
inquiry  for  six  or  eight  different 
items,  they  are  lucky  if  they  are 
successful  in  securing  even  one. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  —  No.  10 
blackberries  command  $8.00  coast. 
Prunes  are  all  cleaned  up,  except 
one  small  lot  of  No.  2V->  standard 
prunes  held  at  $1.25.  Various 
grades  of  pears  have  been  wanted 
but  difficult  to  obtain. 

FISH — The  Gulf  Canners  Nation¬ 
al  Advertising  Association  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  —  Canned 
Shrimp  for  Lent  publicity.  Sar¬ 
dines,  tuna,  salmon  and  other  fish 
items  have  had  but  routine  call. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER — (see  previous 
issues)  The  food  broker  makes  his 
livelihood  from  effective  selling  for 
the  accounts  he  represents.  It  goes 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  must 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  his  prin¬ 
cipals.  The  broker’s  ability  to  win 
a  preferred  hearing  with  buyers 
depends  largely  on  the  intelligence 
and  the  knowledge  he  displays. 
Close  cooperation,  postings  and  in¬ 
telligently  working  with  the  broker 
by  the  principal,  is  a  prime 
necessity. 

Under  war-time  pressure,  with 
the  U.S.A.  moving  toward  stabi¬ 
lized  prices  on  the  major  food 


items,  all  information  that  you, 
Mr.  Reader,  can  supply  to  your 
broker,  would  be  one  of  your  best 
stocks  in  trade. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Steady  Business  Passing — Many  Withdrawn 
Except  for  Government  Business — Apricots 
in  Limelight — Peach  and  Pear  Lists  Fairly 
Complete — Fruits  for  Salads  Out — Canning 
Spinach — Heavy  Run  on  Tomatoes  About 
Cleans  ’Em  Up — Sardine  Season  Ends  On 
Big  Catch. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  27,  1942. 

MARKET — A  rather  steady  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  had  in  recent  weeks 
on  canned  fruits,  vegetables  and 
fish  and  additional  withdrawals  on 
account  of  sold-up  conditions  have 
been  made  of  late.  Some  of  the 
larger  firms  have  been  technically 
withdrawn  on  practically  all  items 
in  the  list  since  the  first  of  the 
year  and  have  been  making  sales 
only  to  Governmental  agencies  and 
to  regular  customers  for  fill-in  pur¬ 
poses.  These  sales  have  apparently 
been  quite  large  and  the  goods  have 
gone  into  non-speculative  channels, 
as  has  been  desired.  There  has 
been  a  marked  demand  of  late  for 
sizes  and  grades  which  are  not  to 
be  packed  this  year,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  a  number  of  these  have 
been  suddenly  wiped  off  lists.  Spot 
lists  are  much  smaller  than  at  any 
time  in  recent  years  and  may  come 
close  to  the  vanishing  point  before 
new  packs  are  ready. 

APRICOTS — Apricots  have  come  in 
for  attention  during  the  week,  with 
a  raid  on  holdings  of  whole,  both 
peeled  and  unpeeled,  in  all  sizes. 
The  result  is  that  stocks  have  been 
virtually  cleaned  up.  If  there  are 
any  left  unsold  in  first  hands,  hold¬ 
ings  are  too  small  to  establish  a 
market.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
trade  has  seen  the  last  of  this  style 
of  pack  until  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  Apricots  are  a  fruit  which 
lend  themselves  admirably  to  dry¬ 
ing  and  this  has  led  to  its  being 
placed  in  the  list  of  secondary 
products  in  the  Tin  Conservation 
Order.  The  yield  of  this  fruit 
varies  quite  widely  year  from  year, 
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so  crop  estimates  at  this  time  are  of 
less  value  than  in  the  case  of  other 
varieties.  Some  fancy  halves  have 
sold  of  late  at  $2.25  for  No.  2V^s 
and  choice  halves  in  this  size  at 
$1.95.  Stocks  in  No.  10s  are  quite 
limited  in  size  and  are  available 
only  in  choice,  standard,  water  and 
pie  grades,  with  the  whole  fruit  off 
the  market. 

PEACHES — The  cling  peach  list  is 
about  as  complete  as  any,  but  some 
vacancies  have  been  showing  up  of 
late.  In  No.  10s,  choice  grades,  in 
both  halves  and  sliced,  seem  sold 
up,  along  with  the  water  grade. 
Some  canners  have  been  out  of 
these  for  weeks.  Prices  on  remain¬ 
ing  items  in  No.  10  clings  have 
moved  up,  with  fancy  halves  and 
sliced  selling  up  to  $7.50,  stand¬ 
ards  to  $6.50  and  solid  pack  pie  to 
$6.50.  In  No.  2V2S,  most  canners 
are  now  getting  $1.65  for  water, 
halves  and  sliced,  with  apparently 
none  available  for  less  than 
$1,571/2*  Drying  weather  has  aided 
growers  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
and  the  damage  done  orchards  by 
excessive  rains  and  floods  may  not 
be  as  great  as  had  been  feared. 

SALADS  —  Fruits-for-Salad  may 
be  said  to  be  completely  out  of  first 
hands  and  fruit  cocktail  is  selling 
at  a  rate  that  suggests  it  may  be 
similarly  tabbed  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  only  items  in  cocktail  that  can 
be  located  are  fancy  and  choice  in 
No.  1  and  No.  2V2S. 

PEARS — About  the  only  item  in 
pears  not  available  is  the  buffet 
size,  which  canners  scratched  off 
their  spot  lists  during  the  week. 
Stocks  of  other  items  are  low  but 
well  balanced  and  canners  suggest 
that  when  withdrawals  are  made 
on  account  of  a  sold-out  condition, 
practically  the  entire  list  will  go  at 
the  same  time.  Although  this  fruit 
is  dried,  as  well  as  canned,  it  is 
listed  as  a  primary  product  in  the 
Government  Conservation  Order. 

SPINACH — The  canning  of  winter 
spinach  is  still  under  way  on  a  lim¬ 
ited  scale  and  some  business  is  still 
being  booked,  although  most  can¬ 
ners  are  sold  up  and  some  will 
make  only  pro  rate  deliveries.  The 
quality  of  winter  pack  has  been 
above  average  but  it  does  vary  and 


this  explains  the  rather  wide  vari¬ 
ation  in  prices.  Some  No.  2V2S 
have  sold  of  late  at  $1.30,  with 
other  lots  readily  bringing  $1.45. 

TOMATOES — There  has  been  quite 
a  run  on  tomatoes  during  the  past 
couple  of  weeks  and  the  California 
pack  is  very  close  to  being  entirely 
off  the  market.  It  is  still  possible 
to  locate  some  small  lots  of  No.  2 
and  No.  2i/>  standards,  at  $1.05  and 
$1.30,  respectively,  but  solid  pack 
seems  gone,  with  the  exception  of 
No.  2s,  which  are  held  at  $1.25.  A 
few  small  lots  of  fancy  puree  are 
available  at  $4.50,  but  these  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  cleaned  up  within  a 
few  days.  Buying  for  army  needs 
has  accounted  for  the  speedy 
cleanup. 

FISH — The  sardine  fishing  season 
in  southern  California  waters  is 
coming  to  a  close  with  some  splen¬ 
did  catches  and  the  output  of  can¬ 
ned  sardines  there  may  make  a 
better  showing  than  seemed  likely 
for  a  time.  During  the  week  of 
February  8,  fishermen  brought  in 
14,196,540  pounds,  the  largest 
week’s  catch  of  the  season. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

The  Shrimp  Pack  To  Date — Canning  On  The 
Decline  For  The  Season — Receipts 
And  Holdings. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Feb.  27,  1942. 

SHRIMP  PACK  REPORT  —  Includes 
only  packing  plants  under  the  Sea¬ 
food  Inspection  Service  of  the 
U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion.  “Standard  Cases”  of  shrimp 
represent  the  various  sized  cases 
converted  to  the  equivalent  of  48 
5-ounce  cans  to  the  case  in  the  dry 
pack  and  48  5yi,-ounce  cans  to  the 
case  in  the  wet. 

Period  from  July  1  to  February  14 

Plants  Days  of  RAW  SHRIMP 


Oper- 

Oper- 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Season 

ated 

ation 

Received 

Packed 

1941-42... 

.  39 

2,547 

46,156,290 

41,109,481 

1940-41... 

.  40 

2,300 

54,792,064 

48,446,381 

1939-40... 

.  40 

2,618 

61,790,919 

57,350,939 

1938-39... 

.  40 

2,287 

59,626,370 

54,052,790 

1937-38... 

.  51 

3,125 

70,587,145 

64,745,934 

1936-37... 

.  49 

2,964 

49,131,973 

45,464,393 

The  number  of  standard  cases  of 
shrimp  canned  from  July  1  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  14  were  as  follows : 


Season  1941-42  .  744,654  cases 

Season  1940-41  .  901,892  cases 

Season  1939-40  .  1,064,179  cases 

Season  1938-39  .  991,472  cases 

Season  1937-38  .  1,125,981  cases 

Season  1936-37  .  794,840  cases 

The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section 
since  the  first  of  the  year  has  been 
on  the  decline.  Out  of  39  plants 
that  canned  shrimp  this  season, 
only  19  of  them  are  now  operating 
on  shrimp. 

The  majority  of  them  are  can¬ 
ning  oysters  and  they  pack  the  few 
shrimp  they  receive  at  the  same 
time  they  pack  the  oysters,  with 
very  little  added  expense  and  over¬ 
head.  However,  some  of  the  fac¬ 
tories  now  canning  oysters  are  not 
equipped  to  work  both  oysters  and 
shrimp  at  the  same  time,  therefore 
they  have  discontinued  canning 
shrimp,  while  other  seafood  plants 
that  do  not  can  oysters  have  closed 
down  their  plants  altogether.  So 
the  shrimp  pack  in  this  section 
from  now  on  will  move  in  a  “Skip- 
stop”  manner,  with  more  “stops” 
than  “skips”. 

PRODUCTION,  SHIPMENTS  & 
PRICES — Due  to  bad  weather,  pro¬ 
duction  of  seafood  in  the  Gulf 
States  this  past  week  decreased 
considerably  from  that  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  week.  Principal  landings 
were  as  follows : 

LOUISIANA  —  Shrimp  278  bbls., 
including  40  for  canning.  Oys¬ 
ters  15,948  bbls.,  including  10,- 
740  for  canning.  Crabs,  hard 
73,180  lbs. 

ALABAMA  —  Shrimp  30  bbls. 
Oysters  5,152  bbls.,  including  900 
for  canning. 

BILOXI — Shrimp  15  bbls.  Oysters 
for  canning  15,406  bbls. 

GALVESTON — Oysters  85  bbls. 

During  the  week,  five  cars  of 
frozen  shrimp  were  reported  ship¬ 
ped  from  Texas  and  three  from 
Louisiana.  Of  these,  one  was  con¬ 
signed  to  Wisconsin,  three  to  Illi¬ 
nois,  two  to  California,  one  to 
Michigan  and  one  to  New  York. 

During  the  weeks  listed  below, 
cold  storage  holdings  of  shrimp  in- 
'  creased  in  Boston  and  decreased  in 
all  other  areas  listed. 

The  holdings  were  less  than  they 
were  four  weeks  ago  in  Chicago, 
New  York  and  Gulf  States,  and 
more  than  they  were  four  weeks 
ago  in  the  other  areas  listed.  The 
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SEABROOK  EMPLOYEES  RENEW 
A.  F.  L.  CONTRACT 


DISTRIBUTORS’  ACTIVITY 


holdings  were  more  than  they  were 
one  year  ago  in  all  areas. 

Change  from 
Date  Holdings  previous  week 


Boston  .  2/11  628,581  6%  increase 

Chicago  .  2/19  1,079,338  9%  decrease 

New  York .  2/19  1,127,173  6%  decrease 

N.  J.  Coast .  2/12  413,506  2%  decrease 

S.  A.  States....  2/12  733,439  1%  decrease 

Gulf  States .  2/18  3,113,126  -  -8%  decrease 


Supplies  on  the  New  Orleans 
French  market  during  the  week 
varied  between  light  and  very  light. 
Demand  varied  between  moderate 
and  light.  Prices  were  as  follows : 
Shrimp  $30.00  to  $36.00  barrel. 
Hard  crabs  $1.25  to  $2.25  basket. 

In  Chicago,  receipts  of  shrimp 
consisted  of  3,090  lbs.  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  of  fresh  shrimp  and  30,000  lbs. 
frozen  from  Texas. 

During  the  week,  there  were  no 
prices  on  shrimp  on  the  wholesale 
market. 

In  New  York,  receipts  of  shrimp 
from  the  Gulf  States  on  the  Salt- 
Water  Market  during  week,  ending 
Friday  at  8  A.  M.,  consisted  of 
33,600  lbs.  fresh  from  Louisiana, 
12,000  lbs.  frozen  from  Texas. 
Shrimp  sold  as  follows  during  the 
week  ending  Saturday:  Louisiana 
(20-25)  26-28.  Shrimp,  frozen: 
Texas  (26-28)  28. 

Crab  meat:  Supply  light,  mar¬ 
ket  stronger.  Georgia  mixed,  most¬ 
ly  lump  90,  mixed,  mostly  flake  70. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

H.  H.  HANKINS  DEAD 

Harry  H.  Hankins,  President  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  William  Lansing  &  Son 
Company,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey  can- 
ners,  died  last  week  in  a  Bridgeton  hos¬ 
pital  following  an  operation.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  interest  in  the  canning  busi¬ 
ness  Mr.  Hankins  was  also  active  in 
many  other  enterprises  in  and  about 
Bridgeton  and  was  President  of  the 
Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank 
there.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  New  Jersey  Canners  Association  in 
April  1934.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
a  daughter,  a  sister  and  a  brother. 

IRA  S.  WHITMER 

Ira  S.  Whitmer,  73,  who  prior  to  the 
merger  of  the  Bloomington  Canning 
Company  with  the  Gibson  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  was  President  of  the  former  con¬ 
cern,  died  recently  at  Godfrey,  Illinois. 
He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  the  past 
few  years.  Following  the  merger  of  the 
two  companies  Mr.  Whitmer  retired  from 
active  business.  He  had  served  as  a 
Director  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  on  the  association’s  Executive 
Committee. 


Seabrook  Farms  employes  (Bridgeton, 
N.  J.)  on  Feb.  18  ratified  a  new  A.  F.  L. 
wage  and  hour  contract  and  decided  to 
buy  defense  bonds  and  stamps  with  part 
of  their  1942  pay  increases.  Both  votes 
were  unanimous. 

This  time  the  contract  is  for  two  years, 
with  privilege  of  reopening  its  wage 
schedules  a  year  from  now,  at  which  time 
any  disputes  are  to  be  submitted  to  ar¬ 
bitration.  It  grants  raises  averaging 
2414  per  cent  and  the  lowest  of  which, 
by  stipulation,  is  not  less  than  15  per 
cent.  It  retroacts  to  Feb.  1,  expiration 
date  of  the  original  agreement  reached 
a  year  ago  when  the  12,500-acre  mech¬ 
anized  vegetable  farm,  its  canning  and 
quick-freezing  plants  (Deerfield  Packing 
Corp.),  and  the  other  Seabrook  enter¬ 
prises  were  first  unionized. 

Stai’ting  wages  for  new  hands  now 
become  40  cents  on  the  farm,  45  in  the 
factory,  for  men,  and  40  cents  for  women, 
per  hour. 

The  contract  is  with  Local  56,  Meat 
and  Cannery  Workers  Union,  A.  F.  L. 
Leon  B.  Schachter  of  Camden,  N.  J., 
business  manager  of  the  local,  told  his 
members  that  “the  company  has  been 
very  fair  with  us  in  every  stage  of  the 
negotiating.  Considering  all  the  war 
conditions  the  canning  and  quick-freez¬ 
ing  industries  now  face,  the  contract  is 
very  generous.” 

Beside  the  new  wage  classifications, 
the  contract  provides  a  cumulative  bonus 
of  214  cents  an  hour  from  Feb.  1  to 
Nov.  30,  payable  before  Christmas,  as  a 
lump  sum  reward  for  staying  through 
the  vital  food-for-defense  production 
season,  or  not  less  than  $50  for  salaried 
workers.  This  bonus  is  what  the  union¬ 
ists  voted  to  put  into  defense  bonds. 

The  contract  covers  400  union  eligibles 
among  the  permanent  employes.  It  also 
provides  wage  increases  averaging  five 
cents  an  hour  for  the  more  than  4,000 
seasonal  men  and  women  employees 
added  each  summer  and  fall  under 
A.  F.  L.  work-permit  cards.  Continuing 
features  include  closed  shop,  seniority 
rights,  paid  vacations,  holidays,  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  job  status  in  case  of  illness, 
accident  or  military  service.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  is  one  of  the  few  corporations 
which  gives  its  workers  24-hour  cafeteria 
service  throughout  production  season 
with  no  charge  whatever  for  their  sand¬ 
wiches,  soup  or  coffee. 

Belford  L.  Seabrook,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  signed  for  the  com¬ 
pany.  Those  signing  for  the  union  were 
Schachter;  Harry  Poole  of  Philadelphia, 
district  organizer;  and  leaders  of  the 
shop  stewards’  negotiating  committee. 

STANLEY  P.  PHELPS 

Stanley  P.  Phelps,  35,  Manager  and 
Secretary  of  the  River  View  Canning 
Company  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Markesan  Canning  Company,  died  at 
Markesan,  Wisconsin,  of  pneumonia  on 
February  7th. 


CENTRALIZED  PRODUCTION 

Reports  current  in  food  trade  circles 
this  week  indicate  that  studies  are  under 
way  in  Washington  looking  to  the  event¬ 
ual  introduction  of  a  centralized  produc¬ 
tion  program  in  some  divisions  of  the 
food  industry.  Under  this  set-up,  se¬ 
lected  plants  in  each  branch  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  might  be  assigned  the  task  of 
processing  and  packaging  for  all  manu¬ 
facturers  in  that  field,  with  the  plants 
of  the  latter  to  be  converted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  armaments  wherever  possible. 

Although  no  immediate  regulations 
calling  for  such  a  drastic  revision  in 
trade  activity  are  looked  for,  the  need 
for  additional  plant  conversions  to  ful¬ 
fill  current  armament  requirements  may 
eventually  force  such  a  move,  it  is 
believed. 

Currently,  a  number  of  food  plants 
are  already  producing  war  goods  of  one 
type  or  another.  A  prominent  tea  pack¬ 
er  has  converted  his  canister  making  de¬ 
partment  to  shell  loading,  and  a  large 
soap  manufacturer  is  also  doing  shell 
loading  at  one  of  his  plants.  A  flour 
milling  company  is  making  gun  mounts, 
and  a  food  container  closure  company  is 
also  producing  gun  mounts.  In  several 
cases,  it  is  reported,  food  products  manu¬ 
facturers  are  contemplating  the  pooling 
of  all  or  part  of  their  plant  facilities 
with  neighboring  manufacturers  in  other 
lines,  so  that  large-scale  munitions  con¬ 
tracts  can  be  accepted  and  filled. 

JOBBERS  SEEK  CHANCE 

Representatives  of  the  National- Ameri¬ 
can  Wholesale  Grocers  have  conferred 
with  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  seeking  a  change  in  nomen¬ 
clature  for  that  agency’s  price  data, 
gathered  and  disseminated  under  the 
classification  of  “Wholesale  Prices”  which 
designation,  the  food  men  believe,  is 
misleading. 

“These  prices  currently  published  by 
the  Bureau  and  other  agencies,”  the 
wholesale  grocers  Association  points  out, 
“are  not  those  at  which  merchandise  is 
sold  by  wholesalers,  but  rather  the  prices 
used  in  the  first  commercial  transaction 
and  representing,  only  to  a  small  degree, 
prices  at  which  merchandise  is  sold  by 
wholesalers. 

“In  a  rising  market,  this  condition  re¬ 
sults  in  misunderstanding  by  the  con¬ 
suming  public  and  others,  thereby  re¬ 
flecting  unfavorably  upon  the  whole¬ 
salers  of  the  country  and  the  service  they 
are  rendering. 

“Officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  frankly  recognized  the  validity  of 
the  petition  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  take  the  lead  in  giving  this  problem 
immediate  consideration.  Incidentally, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  will  probably  soon 
begin  to  collect  and  disseminate  figures 
on  selling  prices  of  wholesalers.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  for  Spot  Goods  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Because  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of  all  items,  this  list  includes 
only  those  sizes,  grades  and  styles  available  in  one  or  more 
sections.  There  are  no  doubt  odd  lots  of  unquoted  items  to  be 
found  but,  as  far  as  we  can  determine,  not  enough  to  establish 
a  market. 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”;  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2  Vi . .  3.36  3.60 

Large,  No.  2Vi....» .  .  3.40  3.60 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans .  .  3.00  3.10 

Large,  No.  2 .  .  .  3.10 

Tips.  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq .  .  3.36  3.60 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s .  .  11.25  11.50 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.50 

1.60 

Out 

Out 

Ehi.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2... 

1.40 

1.60 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

6.75 

Out 

Out 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.15 

1.25 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

5.76 

Out 

Out 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

.85 

1.17  V! 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

5.00 

Out 

Out 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

....  1.80 

2.25 

1.25 

1.30 

1,15 

No.  10  . 

6.50 

5.75 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.95 

Out 

Out 

.80 

.85 

No.  10  . 

....  4.75 

5.00 

Out 

Out 

.85 

.92  V! 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

2.00 

Out 

Out 

1.10 

No.  2Vi  . 

1.75 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

Cut.  No.  2..- . 

. 80 

.90 

.85 

No.  2  Vi  . 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

.  3.75 

4.25 

Out 

Out 

Sliced.  No.  2 . 

. 95 

1.10 

.85 

.85 

.97  Va 

No.  2  Vi  . . 

.  1.15 

Out 

Out 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.75 

Out 

Out 

Diced,  No.  2 . *. . 

.80 

.87  Va 

.85 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

4.25 

Out 

Out 

Shoestring,  No.  2 . 

.85 

Out 

Out 

CARROTS 

Sliced.  No.  10 . 

.  4.50 

5.00 

Out 

Out 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.90 

.75 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

Out 

Out 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 85 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.26 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.25 

1.30 

Out 

Out 

No.  10 . 

.  6.50 

7.26 

Out 

Out 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.  1.15 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

1  IK 

No.  10  . 

_  6.25 

Out 

Out 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.  1.05 

1.10 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

Out 

Out 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  ,No.  10  .... 

......  6.75 

7.25 

Out 

Out 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.  1.10 

1.16 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

Std.  No.  2 . 

1.12y2 

Out 

Out 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


Low  High  Low  High 

CORN — Creamstyle 


Yellow,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2.... 

1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

6.25 

6.50 

Out 

Out 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.95 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.  1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

. 

.  5.90 

6.00 

Out 

Out 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.95 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

.  5.75 

6.00 

Out 

Out 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  2V> . 

No.  10  _ _ 

.85 

.90 

3.00 

.82 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 


Fey., 

No.  2 . 

1.05  . 

No. 

10  . 

5.00  . 

Std., 

No.  2 . . 

.80  . 

No. 

10  . 

3.75  . 

Low  High 


1.10 


PEAS 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  23.. 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  33 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  28  . 

Blackeye,  28,  Soaked . 


1.45  .  Out  Out 

1.20  .  Out  Out 

1.15  .  Out  Out 

6.75  .  Out  Out 

6.50  .  Out  Out 

6.00  6.25  Out  Out 

1.07Vi  1.10  Out  Out 

.75  .  Out  Out 

.80  .85  Out  Out 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2. 
No.  2Vi  ..... 
No.  10  ..... 


.  .70  .75 

.95  1.02V.  1.00  . 

3.00  3.50  2.75  3.25 


.80  . 

.92  Vj  . 

3.10  . 


SAUER  KRAUT 


Fancy  No.  2 . 85 

No.  2Vi  .  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.15 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . .  Out 

No.  2 Vi  .  1.75 

No.  in  .  5.75 


.95  .  .70  .75 

1.05  .  .95  1.10 

Withdrawn  . 


Out  Out  Out  1.00  1.20 

1.80  Out  Out  1.30  1.45 

5.90  Out  Out  4.25  4.75 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas.  1.20 
Triple  No.  2 . -  1.20 


SWEET  POTATOES 


Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack.........._....  1.15 

No.  2Vi  . 1.40 

No.  3.  Squat  Vac .  1.35 

No.  10  .  4.75 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2  Vi  . - .  1-50 


TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . — . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 .  1.25 

No.  10  . 5.50 

Std.,  No.  1 . . . .  .75 

No.  2  .  110 

No.  2 Vi  .  1-40 


1.50 


5.50  . 

.  1.25 

1.65  . 


Solid  Pack 


2.00 

Out 

Out 

1.25 

1.35 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

With 

puree 

.80 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

1.15 

1.15 

1.25 

1.06 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

1.30 

5.25 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.  No.  10,  Who.  St.  1.04 .  5.50  .  6.00  .  .  4.60 

Std.  No.  10,  Trim  1.035 .  Out  Out  4.50  .  . 


TOMATO  JUICE 


No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) - .'. . 

No.  300  (13  Vi  oz.) . 60 

No  2  (18  oz.) . 80 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 85 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 90 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) .  1.75 

No.  10  .  3.60 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  2Vi  . 

No.  10  . 


.60 


.95  .82  V!  .  . 85 

1.85  .  . 

3.90  3.50  3.75  .  3.50 


.85  .80 

1.26  1.10 

4.26  3.60 
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CANNED  FOODS  PRICES -Continued 


Canned  Fruits 


Eastern 

Low  High 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

APPLES 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

5.00 

6.00 

.  5.25 

.  5.50 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . . 

No.  10  . . 

.90 

.85 

4.00 

1.00 

4.75 

.  1.00 

.  4.76 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy... 
No.  2^,  Choice. 

No.  2%.  Std . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 


2.10  2.25 

1.95  2.00 

.  1.70 

6.75  7.00 

5.75  . 


CHERRIES 


Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2..............  1.75 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 .  8.75 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2Mt . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


1.60  1.70  . 

8.50  9.00  . 

.  2.60  2.75 

.  2.50  2.65 

.  2.30  2.46 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  OSS.  . . . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 


Florida  Texas 

.521/j  .55  . 

1.05  1.121/.  . 

2.771,4  3.00  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No!  8  Cyi."  (i’e"  oz.) . 

No.  10 . 


.72%  .82% 

1.65  1.75 

3.25  3.65 


.67%  .721/i 

1.55  1.60 

3.10  . 


PEACHES 


Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . .  .  .  2.20  2.25 

Choice,  No.  2% . . .  .  2.05  2.10 

Std.,  No.  2% . . .  .  .  1.90 

Fey.,  No.  10 . . .  .  7.30  7.50 

Std.,  No.  10 .  .  6.50  . 

S.  P.  Pie,  No.  10 . .  6.50 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 

PEARS 


Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%.... .  2.45 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.35 

Std.,  No.  2% _  2.15 

Fey.,  No.  10 . . . 

Choice,  No.  10 . . . 


.u.,  r«o.  lu. ...... 

No.  10,  Water 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.40  2.55 

2.15  2.30 

1.90  2.00 

8.00  8.25 

7.25  7.50 

6.30  6.60 

.  6.26 


PINEAPPLE 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

Cuban  Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 


Fancy  No.  1  Flat. 

No.  211  Cyl _ 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice... 
No.  10  in  Syrup. 


.90  .97% 

1.07%  1.10 

.  1.80 

2.06  2.16 
6.90  7.40 

7.76  . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  10 .  9.50 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  10.60 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.35 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.35 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

. 57% 

. 77% 

.  1.16 

.  2.76 

.  6.60 


11.00  .  . 

2.40  .  .  2.60 

2.45  .  .  3.60 


Canned  Fish 

OYSTERS  Southern  Northwest  Selects 

6  oz.  . .  1.80  .  . 

10  oz .  3.60  .  . 

SALMON 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . .  .  2.10  2.25 

SHRIMP 

Southern 

No.  1,  Snnall .  1.95  2.00  . 

No.  1,  Medium . .  .  2.05  2.10  . 

No.  1,  Large .  2.15  2.25  . 


SOME  REASONS  WHY 

The  War  Production  Board  has  re¬ 
leased  the  following  facts  on  automobile 
conversion  to  show  the  need  for  pas¬ 
senger  automobile  rationing. 

For  every  24  autos  we  are  NOT  making 
this  year  we  have  saved  steel  and  rubber 
for  a  single  27-ton  medium  tank. 

For  each  automobile  we  are  NOT 
making  this  year  we  have  saved  enough 
tin  to  coat  1,000  cans  in  which  to  put 
food  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 

For  every  700  automobiles  we  are  NOT 
making  this  year  we  have  saved  enough 
aluminum — used  in  pistons  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  parts — to  make  one  fighter  plane. 

For  each  automobile  we  are  NOT 
making  this  year  we  have  saved  enough 
nickel  to  make  100  pounds  of  nickel  steel 
for  armor  plate,  projectiles,  and  armor¬ 
piercing  bullets. 

For  each  automobile  we  are  NOT 
making  this  year  we  have  saved  enough 
zinc  and  copper  to  make  brass  for  2,400 
brass  cartridge  cases  for  the  .30  calibre 
ammunition  used  in  our  machine  guns 
and  our  Garand  semi-automatic  rifles  and 
our  Springfields. 

For  every  automobile  that  isn’t  made 
this  year  w'e  will  have  saved  great 
quantities  of  steel  and  nickel  and  rubber 
and  chrome  and  zinc  and  copper  and  tin 
and  aluminum  and  other  materials — 
saved  them  to  make  the  weapons  we  must 
have  before  we  can  have  victory. 


SEABROOK  EXECUTIVES  TAKE  TO 
“BIKES” 

Plant  superintendents,  supervisors  and 
executives  at  Seabrook  Farms  have 
started  riding  company  bicycles  from 
main  office  to  quick-freezers,  cannery, 
machine  shops  and  stockrooms.  Time¬ 
keepers  and  straw  bosses  in  the  fields 
next  spring  will  use  saddle  horses.  And 
the  office  foi’ce  now  rides  the  bus  lines. 

This  is  part  of  a  drastic  rubber-saving 
program  started  at  the  nation’s  largest 
mechanized  vegetable  farm  and  vegetable 
quick-freezing  plant.  Every  car  that  can 
be  dispensed  with  has  been  laid  up.  Office 
hours  were  cut  to  a  five-day  week  for 
this  winter  and  revised  to  fit  bus  sched¬ 
ules.  Mileage  on  every  vehicle  will  be 
rigidly  rationed  and  checked  by  cost  ac¬ 
countants.  Even  the  possibility  of  sub¬ 
stituting  draft  horses  for  some  farm 
work  is  being  studied.  And  the  retread¬ 
ing  of  worn  tires,  already  practiced  here 
on  smaller  equipment  (with  some  re¬ 
treaded  twice),  now  is  to  be  attempted 
for  the  first  time  on  the  10  and  12-inch 
tires  that  carry  the  huge  freight  and  re¬ 
frigerator  tractor-trailer  outfits. 

Experts  from  the  Goodrich  tire  factory 
surveyed  the  Seabrook  requirements  last 
month.  They  found  the  program  affects 
300  autos,  service  cars  and  trucks.  These 
use  at  any  one  time  more  than  2,000 
tires,  considering  dual  wheels  and  trail¬ 
ers.  Also  involved  are  100-odd  other 


tire-using  vehicles,  including  52  high¬ 
wheeled  gasoline  tractors  and  the  little 
two-wheeled  gasoline  cultivators. 

Illustrating  what  tire  rationing  means 
to  an  organization  of  this  size,  50  small 
autos  and  service  cars  have  been  used  by 
mechanics,  timekeepers,  farm  superinten¬ 
dents,  and  foremen,  and  in  rushing  sup¬ 
plies  and  repairs  here  and  there  during 
the  high-speed  April  to  December  pro¬ 
duction  season.  Another  15  have  been 
used  by  the  contract  and  service  division, 
whose  men  make  the  rounds  of  farmers  in 
a  half-dozen  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
counties  to  keep  their  crops  and  harvests 
in  step  with  canning  and  quick-freezing 
schedules.  Several  were  supplied  for 
groups  of  girls  to  use  between  main  office 
and  their  homes.  There  are  six  special 
1,000-gallon  tank  trucks  to  supply  the 
orchard  sprayers;  two  Seabrook-made 
heavy  trailers  to  carry  caterpillar  trac¬ 
tors  to  and  from  fields;  and  a  fire  en¬ 
gine,  ambulance  and  police  cars,  which 
serve  all  Upper  Deerfield  Township. 

Tire  rationing  also  strikes  at  the  more 
than  4,000  seasonal  extras,  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  who  live  all  over  South  Jersey  and 
ride  together,  five  in  a  car,  to  and  from 
the  Seabrook  plant  each  day  in  summer 
and  fall.  Most  of  their  cars  are  old.  So 
are  their  tires.  Their  transportation 
forms  a  problem  that  will  become  painful 
at  Seabrook’s  and  other  food  plants  from 
coast  to  coast. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — 1  No.  2  Single,  1  No.  5  Single,  2  Double  Chisholm 
Ryder  Bean  Pregraders.  All  machines  in  A-1  mechanical  con¬ 
dition.  The  Greencastle  Packing  Co.,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 5  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles,  25  to  100 
gallon  capacity;  2  Aluminum  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles,  12  gallon 
capacity;  2  Motors  1%  and  3  H.P.  for  Sealing  Machines;  1  Two 
Basket  Retort,  eleven  36"  Retort  Baskets;  10  H.P.  Gas  Fired 
High  Pressure  Boiler.  The  Geo.  S.  Scott  Mfg.  Co.,  Plantsville, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Berlin  Chapman  Beet  Steamer,  2  Wolfinger 
Beet  Slicers,  1  Wolfinger  Single  Drum  Beet  Grader,  2  Sterling 
No.  28  Round  Vegetable  Peelers,  5  Sterling  Vegetable  Dicers,  1 
American  Relish  Cutter,  2  Morral  Corn  Cutters,  1  Morral  Corn 
Silker,  1  Ayars  Beet  Topper,  1  American  Pickle  Slicer,  2  Peer¬ 
less  Rotary  Exhausters.  G.  L.  Webster  Co.,  Inc.,  Cheriton,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Monitor  No.  lA  Viner  Shed  Pea  and  Lima 
Cleaners;  2  Clipper  No.  7  Viner  Shed  Pea  and  Lima  Cleaners. 
Used  only  one  season.  The  Torsch  Canning  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 3  No.  1  Monitor  Cherry  Fitters,  16  needles. 
Adv.  2593,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 4  Chisholm- Scott  Medium  Bean  Snippers.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  For  further  information  write  Comstock  Can¬ 
ning  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


STEAM  VALVES  REBUILT  like  new.  Approximately  one 
half  the  cost.  *  Globes,  gates,  checks.  Send  trial  shipment  or 
write  for  particulars.  Valve  Rebuilding  &  Supply  Co.,  1727 
Beidler  St.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — 36"  Berlin  Chapman  Scalder;  30"  x  50'  Peeling 
Table  with  29"  White  Rubber  Food  Belt;  15'  Hand  Pack  Table; 
M  &  S  4-Pocket  Filler,  just  factory  rebuilt;  All  steel  two  line 
cooling  Tank  72'  x  8'  complete  with  drive  ready  to  run.  If  you 
are  planning  on  a  Cooling  Tank  see  this  one.  Adv.  2598, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Used  B-C  Split  Remover  Washers,  Monitor  13  ft. 
Blancher,  Olney  Single  Washers,  etc.  Badger  Machine  Works, 
Berlin,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — 3  Round  Retorts,  inside  measurements  66"  x  32" 
diameter,  all  in  perfect  working  condition.  Can  have  one  or  all. 
Price  $65.00  each  f.  o.  b.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of  Maine 
Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2551,  'The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Continuous  Cooker  and  Cooler  for  No.  2  and  2% 
tomatoes.  John  Minervini,  406  Jefferson  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Used  Retorts  for  quick  shipment;  spot  cash. 
State  inside  diameter  and  depth  and  lowest  price.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — By  Canner,  complete  Tomato  line;  Washer;  Com¬ 
bination  Tomato  Peeling  Table  and  Pan  Conveyor  A.B.  Cable 
type;  Sprague-Sells  Pulper  and  Finisher,  Puree  Storage  Tanks 
and  Cooking  Coils;  Exhaust  Boxes;  Horizontal  Retorts;  Dish 
Pans;  Juice  Equipment,  etc.  Adv.  2595,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Corn  and  Tomato  Factory,  good  buildings,  acre 
of  land,  nice  dwelling,  in  good  farming  section.  Immediate  pos¬ 
session.  Charles  Jarrell,  Hillsboro,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — We  have  on  hand  a  surplus  of  Alaska  and  Mid¬ 
season  Sweet  Pea  Seed  from  a  reliable  growing  house.  If  inter¬ 
ested  write:  Adv.  2594,  The  Canning  Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

OFFERING  110  shares  Preferred  Stock  and  1760  shares 
Common  Stock,  Adams  Apple  Products  Corporation,  Aspers, 
Pennsylvania.  Are  you  interested  in  buying  all  or  any  part? 
Adv.  2597,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Superintendent  or  Plant  Manager. 
Years  of  experience  in  large  California  canneries.  Technical 
and  practical  knowledge  new  methods.  Capable  assuming  full 
responsibility  diversified  packs  field  to  can.  Go  anywhere. 
References  furnished.  Adv.  2571,  The  Canning  Trade. 


$7500  ANNUALLY  will  secure  the  services  of  a  man — Exempt 
from  any  possibility  of  being  drafted — Excellent  health — Under 
40 — Executive  ability — Unquestioned  honesty.  Loyal,  intelligent 
and  aggressive.  Years  of  experience  in  canning  factory  and 
brokerage  business,  specializing  in  marketing.  Familiar  with 
Government  bidding.  Available  April  1st.  Adv.  2596,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


For  speedy  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

have  everything  with  half  the  parts” 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition^  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry's  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 
BROKERS 
AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  "Canable”. 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  For  my 
copy  If  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  Famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  .  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  • 
Soups  •  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments 

•  Juices  •  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked) 

•  Dog  Foods  and  Specialties  in  minute  de¬ 
tail,  with  full  instructions  from  the  growing 
through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times, 
temperatures  and  RIGHT  procedure  .  .  . 
by  Distributors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  .  .  . 
by  Home  Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject 
of  food  preservation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers 
...  or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


WftHAMPeRs? 


NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 


A  young  lawyer,  pleading  his  first  case,  had  been  retained 
by  a  farmer  to  prosecute  a  railroad  for  killing  24  hogs.  He 
wanted  to  impress  the  jury  with  the  magnitude  of  the  injury. 

“Twenty-four  hogs,  gentlemen.  Twenty-four.  Twice  the 
number  there  in  the  jury  box.” 

Three  weeks  after  Jessie  reached  boarding  school  she  began 
signing  her  letters  “Jessica.”  Brother  didn’t  like  it.  He 
replied : 

“Dear  Jessica:  Daddica  and  Momica  have  gone  to  visit  Aunt 
Lizzica.  Uncle  Samica  is  buying  a  new  machine,  but  doesn’t 
know  whether  to  get  a  Chevica  or  a  Fordica.  The  cowica  had 
a  calfica,  and  I  was  going  to  call  it  Nellica,  but  changed  it  to 
Jimmica  because  it  was  a  bullica.  Your  loving  brother, 
Tommica.” 


WRONG  VIEW 

Patient  (coming  out  from  under  the  ether) — “Why  are  all 
the  blinds  drawn,  doctor?” 

Doctor — “Well,  there’s  a  fire  across  the  alley,  and  I  didn’t 
want  you  to  wake  up  and  think  the  operation  was  a  failure.” 

Old  Lady — I  wouldn’t  cry  like  that,  my  little  man. 

Boy — Cry  as  you  please,  this  is  my  way. 

TO  EACH  HIS  WORK 

They  were  talking  about  diet  problems,  and  the  business  man 
suddenly  asked  the  literary  man,  who  took  himself  very  seri¬ 
ously,  whether  he  ever  tried  writing  on  an  empty  stomach.  “My 
dear  sir,”  replied  the  writer,  “I  am  an  author,  not  a  tattoo 
artist.” 

Plumber — I’ve  come  to  fix  that  old  tub  in  the  kitchen. 

Young  Son — Mamma,  here’s  the  doctor  to  see  the  cook. 

KNEW  BETTER 

“What  are  you  doing  here?” 

“Fishing.” 

“Can’t  you  see  that  notice,  ‘No  fishin’  here’?” 

“No  fish  in  here?  Don’t  tell  me  that.  I’ve  caught  a  dozen 
already.” 

First  R.O.T.C.  (preparing  essay) — What  do  they  call  those 
tablets  the  Gauls  used  to  write  on? 

Roommate — Gaul  stones. 

STEAK  FOR  DINNER 

“I  would  like  to  see  the  judge.” 

“Sorry,  sir;  but  he  is  at  dinner.” 

“But,  my  man,  this  errand  is  a  vital  one.” 

“It  can’t  be  helped,  sir.  His  Honor  is  at  steak.” 

She — You  newspaper  men  are  all  alike,  you  try  to  squeeze 
every  girl  you  meet. 

He — Freedom  of  the  press,  baby,  freedom  of  the  press ! 


TEACHER  LEARNS 

“What  do  you  know  of  the  microbe  family?” 

“Please,  teacher,  mamma  has  forbidden  us  to  gossip  about 
other  people’s  family  affairs.” 

“Home,  James.” 

“What  do  you  mean  ‘Home  James’?  This  is  a  public  taxi.” 
“Oh,  very  well.  Home,  Jesse  James.” 


will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  "Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Doable  Cat 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Grain  or 
Cream  Style 


Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Doable 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catcdog  and 
further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


A  ready  market  for 


GOOD  USED  MACHINERY 


There  is  many  a  firm  who  can  readily  use  your  un¬ 
needed  used  equipment.  It's  the  opportunity  for 
you  to 

TURN  IT  INTO  CASH 

and  fulfill  the  other  fellow’s  need. 

Or  you  may  need  equipment  yourself,  or  want  to 
buy,  sell  or  rent  a  cannery,  or  need  help,  a  job. 

Whatever  your  needs  state  them  on  the  Wanted 
and  For  Sale  page.  The  cost  is  very  small. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


Tomato  Baskets 

Quality  and  Service  known  -  - 
wherever  tomatoes  are  grown 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 

JERSEY  PACKAGE  CO. 

BANK  ST.  BRIDGETON,  NEW  JERSEY 

FACTORIES;  BRIDGETON,  VINELAND,  MILLVILLE 


Get  Higher  Quality  &  Greater  Yield  With 


THE  MIDGET  HULLER 

When  you  use  the  Midget  in  your  field  work  you 
know  in  advance  just  how  your  Peas  are  develop¬ 
ing  and  when  to  cut  them,  to  give  you  your  pack 
exactly  as  you  want  it.  There  is  no  guess  work 
when  you  use  the  Midget.  Pods  are  pulled 
off  the  vines  and  hulled  in  the  Midget  to  de¬ 
finitely  determine  the  right  cutting  time.  It  pays 
big  dividends. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  plans  for  walking 
fields,  etc. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

'•'•The  Original  Grader  House" 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  thai 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES.  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Wood) 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bwlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENl 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 
Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 
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Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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Patent  No.  2,  111,285 
Other  Patents  Pendins 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water  Tomato  Scalder 
on  the  market.  Controls  length  of  scalding  time 
of  tomatoes  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
ripeness.  Increases  yield — Saves  steam. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  600  Catalogue. 


A-K-ROBINS  and  COMPANY,  Inc. 

B  A  L  T  I  M  O  R  E,  M  D.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 
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CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO 


17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


ITIHERE  are  three  kinds  of  prospects  every  salesman 

meets:  The  first  kind  say  "Yes,  I'll  buy."  The  second 
kind  say  "No  —  get  out!"  The  third  kind  say  neither  "Yes" 
nor  "No". 

When  we  introduced  CERELOSE  (pure  Dextrose)  to  the 
canning  industry,  we  met  a  number  of  smart  "Yes"  men  — 
but  a  lot  more  "No"  men  and  most  men  "On  the  fence". 

Today  there  are  more  "Yes"  men  than  "No"  men,  and 
practically  no  fence-sitters. 

CERELOSE  itself  did  the  work.  CERELOSE  demonstrated  in 
the  very  plants  of  the  very  food  processors  we  couldn't 
sell  with  words  that  it  helps  make  a  good  product  better! 


